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History of the Mongols from the Ninth to the 
Nineteenth Century. Part I. By Henry H. 
Howorth, F.S.A. With Two Maps. (Lon- 
don: Longmans & Co., 1876.) 


WHEN a new volume of history is submitted 
to the notice of a critic, he generally ap- 
praises its value by one of two tests. He 
tries to ascertain first whether the book 
fulfils the conditions of a work of historic 
art; and, if it fails to do so, he endeavours 
to find whether it fills a blank in historic 
literature. This rule, which is usually a 
just one, must be reversed in the estimate 
which a reviewer takes of the volume 
placed at the head of this article, and he 
feels bound to judge it first by the second of 
these standards of valuation. Mr. Howorth 
has undertaken to break fresh ground, and, 
to the reproach of our national scholarship, 
his claims are those of a pioneer. The annals 
of the Mongols have never excited the atten- 
tion in this country which they have received 
in France, Germany, and Russia, and among 
the authorities cited in this volume the name 
of Colonel Yule alone represents British 
authorship. It is difficult to account for the 
neglect to which they have been consigned. 
The reason is not the scarcity or the un- 
trustworthiness of the sources of information. 
The portly volume of Mr. Howorth falsifies 
the supposition. It is not that the stage on 
which the Mongols played their part is too 
obscure for a historian : during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries they were a prime 
controlling force in the movements of the 
world, and bridged the chasm between the 
civilisations of the East and West. It is not 
that Mongolia is too remote to enlist general 
sympathy in her fortunes: the story of the 
chief of a simple horde in the heart of Asia, 
who started on a career of conquest, madea 
large part of Asia and Europe to echo to the 
tread of his armed hosts, and established the 
most colossal empire on which the sun 
had ever shone, cannot lack the elements of 
epic grandeur and wild romance. Nor can 
it be that the record is barren of moral and 
political instruction. And yet the story, 
abounding in all that is wonderful to the 
imagination, and fruitful of lessons to the 
politician, has hitherto remained untold in 
the English tongue. What we know of the 
Mongols has been gathered chiefly from 
chapter lxiv. of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall,and 
perhaps the very brilliance of his narrative 
has acted as the Pillars of Hercules to deter 
from further exploration. Lord Macaulay 
speaks somewhere of the trick which Gibbon 
brought into fashion of telling a tale by 
implication. But he often conveys by a few 





rapid touches a more truthful impression of 
the character and career of his hero than 
any of the dull and prolix narrators whose 
tomes he has condensed into a single chapter. 
A consummate painter like Turner has some- 
times given play to his own fancy in limning 
a particular scene; but his picture revives 
it to the memory of the beholder more livingly 
than any photograph, however correct in 
detail. To Mr. Howorth belongs the merit 
of the photographer raiher than of the 
painter. He has had the daring and the 
industry to explore the remote corners and 
the thorny by-lanes of a territory where he 
has had no English precursor, and will not 
soon have a follower. As supplying a de. 
sideratum in the historical library his book 
stands alone. . 

Brought to the ordeal of the first of the 
above-named tests, this work cannot so easily 
pass unchallenged. A great historian essays 
to portray the life of a nation, and he suc- 
ceeds in his task when he portrays it vividly 
as well as veraciously. To give to the dim 
past the vitality and intensity of the present ; 
to conduct the evolution of a story with 
dramatic interest; to co-ordinate the minor 
details and the main design of his picture, 
and to tone and graduate the several parts 
into organic unity, is the test and triumph 
of his art. These are elements of effective- 
ness the want of which cannot be redressed 
by orderly arrangement, or reach of plan, 
or conscientious industry. There are por- 
tions of this volume which convince the 
readers that its author is capable of reaching 
a higher position as an animated narrator 
than he has actually attained. But his lite- 
rary execution is only rarely above the com- 
mon level—generally it lacks proportion, 
picturesqueness, and finish. Whether it is 
due to the tentative nature of his under- 
taking, or to the intractable quality of the 
material he works on, his merit is rather 
that of a compiler than that of an artist ; 
and the book often strikes the reader as a 
storehouse of facts, a repertory of materials 
for history rather than a history. He has 
shrank from no sacrifice of time, he has spared 
no labour, to obtain information accessible 
to him ia English, French, and German. 
He has for years stood on the watch for all 
the odds and ends, the waifs and strays 
drifted from the East, and the student is 
astonished at the lavish hand with which he 
lays his gleanings at his feet. No difficulty 
daunts him, his patience never flags; ques- 
tions which are only collateral are worked 
out with the same spirit of strenuous elabo- 
ration as those which are of moment to his 
task. And though he has no time to spare on 
graces of style, or on the distribution of light 
and shade in his canvas, his composition is 
usually clear and vigorous. Occasionally 
it becomes careless and slipshod. While he 
is on the level road of narrative he advances 
with perfect ease, he seldom halts till he 
gets into some controversial and entangled 
byway ; but his foot regains its wonted 
firmness and elasticity when he reappears 
in the public thoroughfare. 

Mr. Howorth candidly acknowledges his 
ignorance of the Mongolian language, and 
resents the dictum of his friend Sir H. 
Rawlinson, that a history should be written 
only by the man who has access to the 





original sources of information. This is a 
question of literary casuistry which need 
not be mooted here; but there can be no 
doubt that a very superficial knowledge 
of Mongolian would have saved him from 
many blunders. Considering the difficulties 
under which he labours—difficulties which 
would chill an enthusiasm and scare a spirit 
less indomitable than his own—the wonder 
is that there are not more. Space allows 
reference to a few only. The name of the 
fifth successor of Jenghis, he says, is Ménké, 
and adds, “the name in Turkish means 
eternal; in Mongol, silver” (p. 216). In 
p- 609 he corrects himself, but only in a 
way that perpetuates the error. Mungké is 
@ common name among the Buriats, and 
means eternal; but the word for silver has 
no connexion with it—it is Mungung. His 
reasoning at pp. 374 and 399 about the 
Tumen and Tumut is vitiated by a mistake 
as to the meaning of Segon and Baraghon. 
Baraghon means “right,” and not “ left,’ 
and Segon (Zegung) is “left,’”’ and not 
“right.” The Tumen and Tumut have 
fretted the minds of more readers of Ssanang 
Setzen than Mr. Howorth, although they 
have rarely elicited a sagacity, or exercised 
a patience, equal to his own. Possibly he 
might have diminished the obscurity of the 
subject if he had borne in mind that Tumut 
is the plural form of Tumén; in the Mon- 
golian, nouns ending in the letter » take ¢ 
in the plural. Moreover, when a numeral 
precedes a noun, the noun remains in the 
singular: e.g. Naiman Noyan, literally eight 


prince, and not Noyut, princes. Thus, 
also Zirghéghan Tumén, literally, six 
ten-thousand, and not Tumut. Hence, 


where he speaks of the Tumens, the Mongol 
equivalent is the Tumut, At p. 691 he says 
“ the Khorin Buriats are the Sheep Buriats ;’’ 
if so, it would be an example of the lucus a 
now lucendo principle of etymology, since 
among a pastoral race the possession of 
sheep could be no note of distinction. The 
fact is, “sheep” is Khonin—Khorin is 
“twenty,” probably the original number of 
the clans, though now reduced to eleven. 
There is another infirmity to which the 
reader of this book is disposed to be less in- 
dulgent, It relates to orthography. The 
author says, “I have followed the spelling 
of Schmidt, in other cases Erdmann”? (p. 
viii.). Safer guides he could not choose, 
But having once elected his mode of spelling 
he ought not to vary it: ¢.. ‘“‘ Eke aral, 
i.e. great island” (p. 47). Although he uses 
the word (in p. 46) ‘ Yeké,” and might 
have insured himself against the error by his 
remark in the preceding line, “ Ogelen Eke, 
i.e. Mother of Nations,’”’ while subsequently 
the word is changed to Ikhe (p. 493), Yeka 
(p. 557), and Yekhe ; the last being the only 
correct equivalent in English. So Kukhu, 
blue, is carried through a whole scale of 
vocables—Koko (p. 22), Keuke (p. 158), 
Keukee (p. 162), Kuka (p. 341). Why has 
Mr. Howorth patronised Khakan instead of 
Khaghan? The proverb which he quotes 
might have set him right, for the pun is lost 
in his mode of spelling (p. 379). Dr. 
Schmidt rightly notes “ Kin Spiel mit den 
Worten Chaghan und Saghan; in solchen 
Wortspielen liegt éftersder ganze Witsolcher 
Sprichworter” (Geschichte, &c., p. 411). 
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These are, however, venial blemishes, and it 
is only a despicable spirit of literary Phari- 
saism that would underrate the substantial 
service rendered by the author to history 
on account of such eccentricities. 

Mongol history properly begins with the 
man whose portentous genius precipitated 
his race on a career of conquest. The annals 
of Ssanang Setzen prior to the apparition of 
Jenghis Khanare eithera dry listofthe names, 
or legends of the migrations, of his ancestors. 
We wish that some authentic account of 
him could have been transmitted to us by 
« European, similar to the living picture 
Priscus has given us of Attila, or Rubriquis 
of Mungké. The anecdotes from an Hastern 
source which have come to us were com- 
posed some years after his death. He never 
gave up the simple habits of his tent-life, 
and felt a Quaker’s contempt for high- 
sounding titles. In his way he was in- 
tolerant of shams; and there are gleams of 
a better nature which justify his claim to 
kinship with the human species. The em- 
pire founded by the military genius of Jen- 
gis and Batu, and consolidated by the 
wdministrative tact of Oghotai, reached the 
zenith of its splendour in the reign of 
Khubilai. The hour of its culminating 
glory was also the hour of its inevitable de- 
cline. Like other Oriental races who have 
shot into premature renown, the Mongol 
showed on an equal scale a capacity for a 
career of nomadic warfare and an incapacity 
for the pursuits of peace. Mr. Howorth 
justly dates the decadence of the empire 
‘vom the transference of the Court to China, 
and he has traced very clearly the stages of 
the process of its disintegration. The ex- 
traneous growths which were grafted on the 
Mongol character only hastened on the dis- 
svlution of the decaying stock, and the 
dynasty sank under the weight of the very 
civilisation it patronised but could not as- 
similate. 

It is one of the contradictions which time 
works out, that we hardly find a trace of 
the historic past in the thoughts or aspira- 
tiois of the Mongols of the present day. 
The descendants of those fierce horsemen 
who passed like a whirlwind over the largest 
portions of the then known world, leaped 
over the Great Wall in the East, and spread 
terror and havoc to the waters of the 
Danube in the West, are now a mild, spirit- 
Jess race Of shepherds and herdsmen. His- 
tory has no parallel to a change so rapid and 
complete. 
Heworth has not faced the problem : he may 
have reserved it for the second part of his 
work; but he has forestalled the answer in 
the very interesting account he has given of 
the spread of Buddhism in Mongolia. Toa 
people maddened and then sated with human 
blood, the voice of the prophet from the 
bauks of the Ganges preaching the sacred- 
ness of life, and, implicitly, the brotherhood 
of the human race, came as the breath of 
heaven. Ssanang Setzen, when recounting 
the advent of the new evangel, kindles for 
once into poetry: “It was as the welcome 
voice of the cuckoo, heralding the approach 
of summer.”’ Shamanism with its frenzied 


cultus and cruel rites gradually retreated 
before the new faith, and hardly a vestige 
of it now remains. 





How is it to be explained ? Mr. . 





This volume is enriched by two maps 
executed by Mr. Ravenstein; they are a 
treat both for the eye and the mind. 

W. C. Srattysrass. 








Central Africa: Naked Truths of Naked 
People ; an Account of Expeditions to the 
Lake Victoria Nyanza and the Makraka 
Niam-Niam, West of the Bahr-el-Abiad 
(White Nile). By Colonel C. Chaillé 
Long, of the Egyptian Staff. Illustrated 
from Colonel Long’s own Sketches. (Lon- 


don: Sampson Low & Co., 1876.) 


Amone the successors of Sir Samuel Baker 

in the work of extending the Egyptian power 

in the equatorial Nile region of Africa 

Colonel Long has won for himself a place of 
renown, both as a soldier of the Khedive, 

and as an explorer in the cause of geography. 

What he has done may be briefly outlined. 

Having arrived at Gondokoro in April, 1874, 

he received orders from Colonel Gordon, the 

chief of the Egyptian staff, to visit M’tesa, the 

King of Uganda, the country which stretches 

round the northern and western shores of 
the Victoria N’yanza, to present him with 

certain gifts, and to obtain information about 
his kingdom, which had not been visited by 

any traveller since its discovery by Speke 
and Grant in 1862. With hastily-collected 
impedimenta, and a _ small detachment 
of soldiers, Long set out on his mission, 

and, after fifty-eight days of painful marching 
through the swamps and storms of the wet 
season, reached Uganda, where a reception 
attended with the highest barbaric honours 
was accorded to him by King M’tesa. IIl 
with fever, he remained for nearly a month 
as M’tesa’s guest, but succeeded meanwhile in 
persuading him of the advantages to be derived 
from closing his ivory traffic with Zanzibar, 
and, in the interests of Egypt’s monopoly, 
sending his ivory by Gondokoro and the 
Nile. On his recovery, a permission was 
tardily given him by the king to visit the 
Victoria N’yanza; but, at the same time, the 
king secretly instructed his men not to cross 
the lake. Colonel Long was thus only per- 
mitted to see a gulf of the northern shore of 
the N’yanza, and, mistaking a chain of 
islands for the opposite coast, reported the 
Great Victoria to be but fifteen miles in 
width, an error which it was left for Mr. 
Stanley to correct in his circumnavigation of 
the lake in the following year. 

An important link in the river system of 
the lake region was still wanting; Speke 
had seen the outlet of the Victoria N’yanza 
at the Ripon Falls, and had crossed what he 
believed to be the same river at Mrooli, one 
and a half degrees further north. Baker 
proved this river of Mrooli to be a chief 
affluent of the Albert Lake and thence to 
form the White Nile; but a doubt remained 
as to whether this was indeed the same river 
that Speke had discovered flowing out of 
the Victoria. To resolve this doubt Colonel 
Long had determined to return from M’tesa’s 
by descending from the Victoria, but to this 
plan M’tesa flatly refused his consent. 
‘**No,” he said, “‘you must not go, you will 
be killed; the river does not go, as you 
think, to Mrooli; it goes away to the east- 
ward,” In spite of remonstrances and 


besides the open menaces of Keba Rega, the 
hostile ruler of the country of Unyoro lying 
between thealready Egyptianised country and 
Uganda, Long embarked, with two followers 
and scanty provisions, on the unknown 
river. Drifting down it, in doubt whether it 
would lead to friendly territory or not, amid 
storms and terrible privations, he discovered 
Lake Ibrahim, and forced a devious track 
across it through the floating islands of 
papyrus jungle which cover its surface. 
Scarcely had he left the lake when his little 
party was attacked by a fleet of forty boats, 
carrying about 500 warriors armed with 
lances, sent by Keba Rega to intercept and 
kill the travellers. Thanks, however, to 
firearms and cartridges, this fleet was re- 
pulsed with fearful loss, and soon afterwards 
the voyagers were safe at the island of the 
friendly chief Rionga, not far from the 
Karuma Falls. 

In Colonel Long’s second journey, under- 
taken in the beginning of 1875, he led an 
expedition to open a route from the Bahr-el- 
Abiad to the Niam-Niam country in the 
West, explored by Schweinfurth, which is 
rich in ivory, and whose inhabitants are 
well disposed towards the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, From Lado, the new military station 
on the left bank of the Nile, some distance 
below the old post of Gondokoro, abandoned 
on account of its unhealthiness, the line of 
this second expedition fails in very nearly 
with the several routes of former travellers 
to and from the Makraka country—Mor- 
lang’s (1859), Dr. Peney’s (1861), and 
Petherick’s (1863)—and thus has less of 
geographical novelty. He tells us in a few 
lines of a third journey of which we would 
gladly have had a more particular account; 
leaving the confluence of the Bahr-el-Abiad 
and the Saubat on December 25 he reached 
a point 300 miles up the latter river next 
day atnoon! Doubtless the extreme rapidity 
of this voyage up an utterly unknown river 
is the reason why his description of it leaves 
us nearly as much in the dark as to its cha- 
racter and direction as before. After this 
Colonel Long returned to Europe to recruit 
his health before starting again for Hast 
Africa. 

The book before us is a lightly-written 
narrative of the scenes and incidents of the 
two former journeys. If in some places it 
reads like an indifferent translation from 
French, and perplexing agglomerations of 
phrases between full stops occasionally try 
to pass muster as sentences, there is more 
than enough of real, stirring adventure, of 
miseries bravely endured, and hair-breadth 
escapes, to give it a most romantic interest 
throughout. This interest calminates in the 
chapters describing the perilous descent of 
the river from the Victoria towards the 
Albert Lake, a story as full of dangers and 
hardships as any in the whole circle of 
African travel. There is, however, far more 
of fighting and slaughter in the narrative 
than one cares to think necessary to the 
accomplishment of the professed object of 
the Egyptian Government, “to open up 
Central Africa to commerce and civilisa- 
tion.” By representing himself as a great 
prince at M’tesa’s Court, and, perhaps more 
than that, because of the astonishment pro- 





hindrances of every sort placed in his way, 





duced by his arrival there on horseback, Col. 
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Long secured the honour of the immediate 
sacrifice of thirty human victims, a ceremony 
which was repeated almost at every visit to 
King M’tesa. In his repulse of the attack 
by Keba Rega’s men at Mrooli, his explo- 
sive shells destroyed whole boat’s crews at 
a time. 

“In vain they attempted to escape; a well- 

distributed fire had demolished the greater part of 
their fleet, now closely huddled together in great 
confusion. The shells of my Reilly burst among 
them, tore great holes in their boats, that sank, 
having nothing to stop the leaks, or bursting in 
their naked bodies carried consternation and 
terror.” 
Again, the Yanbari tribe, some of whom had 
wounded an Egyptian soldier on the passage 
to the Niam-Niam country, were almost 
annihilated in punishment of this of- 
fence, Colonel Long’s soldiers having burned 
at least twenty of their villages, besides 
capturing the women and children. The 
prisoners doubtless appreciated the lesson 
this punishment was intended to convey, 
“that ‘Meri’ (the Egyptian Government) 
was the father of all, and as such desired 
peace and good-will among them,” which 
was duly impressed on them before their 
release. 

While Colonel Long thus shows how he 
inculcates the fatherly designs of “ Meri” 
on the African tribes, he loses no oppor- 
tunity of assuring us at home of the huma- 
nity and sincerity of the Khedive in his 
efforts to abolish the slave-trade. At pre- 
sent, in every Egyptian camp and garrison, 
it is a standing order that a fugitive slave 
may seek there protection and freedom, 
which may not be denied by any post-com- 
mander, so that the mere establishment of 
the Government along the Bahr-el-Abiad has 
struck a vital blow at slavery. Since free- 
dom is interpreted by the negro as a licence 
to laziness, the Government is obliged to 
feed these creatures in their idleness at no 
little expense; the freedmen stations have 
thus already become a serious burden, and 
one which threatens to increase very rapidly 
on the emancipation becoming more gene- 
rally known. If Egypt is faithful in this 
cause, Zanzibar, in Colonel Long’s opinion, 
is quite the reverse, and he characterises the 
proclamation of Seyyid Burgash abolishing 
slavery in his dominions as a “ Pope’s bull 
against the comet.” Colonel Long pro- 
mises to give the naked truth about the 
parts of Africa that he has explored, and 
certainly he hides nothing of the darker 
oe summing up his experiences in this, 

at :— 

“Oentral Africa is no paradise, but a plague-spot ; 
and that the negro, the product of this pestilential 
region, is a miserable wretch, often devoid of all 
tradition or belief in a Deity, which enthusiastic 
travellers have heretofore endeavoured to endow 
him with. This is the naked truth that I would 
present to the reader in contradiction to all those 


claptrap paeans which are sung of this benighted 
country.” 


In receiving this honest opinion, which may 

too true for a great part of the vast con- 
tinent, it may be remembered that all Cen- 
tral Africa does not lie in the fever-stricken 
swamps of the Nile basin, in making his way 
through which Colonel Long endured such 
hardships: even hedescribes Uganda as “roll- 
ing and picturesque; its groves of banana trees, 





that everywhere abound, adorn its verdant 
landscape of hill and dale.” Nor will his 
advocacy of the suppression of European 
missions, and the substitution for them of 
the Nubian Dongolowee as the future civi- 
lising element of the country, be received 
without reservation, though this plan would 
doubtless best suit the policy of ‘‘ Meri.” 
Those of the illustrations which are evi- 
dently from photographs of the Niam-Niam 
and Akka people brought back to Cairo are 
of high value: the rest are only of the ordi- 
nary book-of-travel class. 
Kerra JOHNSTON. 








The English Bible: an External and Critical 
History of the Various English Transla- 
tions of Scripture, with Remarks on the 
Need of Revising the English New Tes- 
tament. By John Eadie, Professor of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, United 
Presbyterian Church. (London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1876.) 


Tue effort now being made to revise the 
English Version of the Bible has naturally 
drawn attention to the history of the various 
versions already in existence, and Prof. 
Eadie has given us an excellent book on the 
subject, which does not suffer by comparison 
even with Canon Westcott’s work; in some 
respects the author has been able to make 
use of later information. It is strange to 
see how inaccurate the accounts even of 
Tyndale’s version have hitherto been. Mr. 
Francis Fry, of Bristol, has devoted the 
labour of years to the subject, and we are 
now expecting his final summing-up of the 
results. Of course Tyndale’s editions are 
scarce, for the ecclesiastical authorities in 
England destroyed as many as they could— 
of one of the editions of 1535 only three 
copies appear to be known, and those partly 
imperfect. The version of Tyndale, five 
times revised, is our present New Testa- 
ment. Hence Dr. Eadie has paid much at- 
tention to him. He gives in succession an 
account of Wiclif, Tyndale, Coverdale, 
Rogers, the Great Bible, the Genevan Ver- 
sion, the Bishops’ Bible, the Rheims and 
Douai Version, and the Authorised Version, 
ending with some chapters on Revision. 
The book is scrupulously fair, and theo- 
logical controversy is excluded. Our pre- 
sent version is so much indebted to Geneva 
and Rheims as well as to the versions spe- 
cially made by the authorities of the English 
Church that no element of bitterness ought 
to enter into the discussion. 

“King James’s advisers did not give us the 
English of their own day, but their great merit 
consisted in so fully retaining the simple and racy 
idioms of the earlier versions. English was in 
its first vigour when Tyndale consecrated it in his 
New Testament, and its consecration has preserved 
it in immortal youth. The Authorised Version 
has in it the traces of its origin, and its genealogy 
may be reckoned. For while it has the fullness 
of the Bishops’ without its frequent literalisms or 
its repeated supplements, it has the graceful 
vigour of the Genevan, the quiet grandeur of the 
Great Bible, the clearness of Tyndale, the harmonies 
of Coverdale, and the stately theological vocabu- 
lary of the Rheims. It has thus a complex unity 
in its structure—all the earlier versions, ranging 
over eighty years, having bequeathed to it contri- 
butions, the individuality of which has not been 
in all cases toned down. Some clauses tell their 





origin by their lucid distinctness and others by 
their rhythm. Our Bible is the outgrowth of 
many years and many minds,” 

The marginal notes in our version often 
give notices from other versions, and the 
marginal notes have had more influence than 
might be supposed. It may not be generally 
known that “ Rock of Ages” is a literal 
translation in the margin of Isaiah xxvi. 4, 
the text having a far feebler rendering, 
“everlasting strength.” Dr. Eadie notices 
the loss of compound words since Anglo- 
Saxon times, when “centurion”? could be 
rendered by “‘ hundredes-ealdorman.’’ Many 
questions about Tyndale remain to be 
cleared up, as the destruction of the con- 
temporary literature has been most sweep- 
ing. We have only just recovered from the 
single copy at Vienna William Roye’s 
Dialogue between a Christian Father and his 
Stubborn Son (ed. Adolf Wolf, 1874), just 
as it was Vienna that enabled Lechler to 
restore to us Wiclif’s Tractatus de Officio 
Pastorali. Sir Thomas More asserts that 
Roye was burnt in Portugal. Can nothing 
about him be ascertained there? He 
was Tyndale’s assistant, though 'I'yndale 
disapproved of Roye’s satire against Wolsey 
beginning ‘‘ Rede me and be nott wrothe, 
For I saye no thinge but trothe.” Wolf's 
preface to Roye has some valuable notices 
about Tyndale. The chief want in Dr. 
Eadie’s book is perhaps a short chronologi- 
cal list of the versions and editions referred 
to, which it is not always easy to bear in 
mind in the course of a minute discussion, 
and the question of priority of date is some- 
times very important, as in the well-known 
case of the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
Decrees of the Council of Trent. We hope 
that some such help may be added soon in 
a new edition. A very few corrections may 
be also made. Thus (p. 23) there is no 
doubt as to the author of the Dialogus de 
Scaccario; (p. 195) it was Audley, not Rich, 
who was said to have pleaded as a claim for 
recompense the infamy he had incurred, 
and Lord Campbell is wrong, as the original 
reads “injury,” not “infamy;” (p. 242) 
Mr. Froude has been corrected several times 
by our author, and kere Dr. Eadie should 
not have given the story of Henry VIII.’s 
72,000 executions, which Froude has re- 
futed. But these are slight and incidental 
matters. Dr. EHadie’s concluding chapters 
on Revision are well reasoned. There is 
little doubt as to the need of corrections in 
the Authorised Version. The main fear felt, 
however, is as to the alterations in the lan- 
guage. Bentley long ago issued the warn- 
ing, “non omnibus datur habere aurem.” 


C. W. Boase. 








Customary Law [Obuichnoe Pravo}. Part L., 
Materials for the Bibliography of Custom- 
ary Law. By E. Yakushkin. (Yaro- 
slaf, 1875.) 

THERE is at least one branch of literature 

in which the Russians must be allowed to 

excel, that of bibliography. It may be be- 
cause their materials, so long as they deal 
with matters relating to Russia and Russian 
books, are not at present overwhelming ; 
but at all events their bibliographical works 
are singularly good. The “ Materials for a 
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Bibliography of [ Russian] Customary Law” 
now being published by M. Yakushkin 
may be called as a witness to the truth of 
this assertion. It contains a systematic 
catalogue of 1,542 Russian books, pamphlets, 
official reports, and articles in newspapers 
and magazines, relating to the customs of 
the inhabitants of Russia, accompanied by 
extremely useful notes and summaries, and 
provided with full indexes, geographical, 
ethnographical, &c. And itis preceded by an 
introduction of considerable length, in which 
M. Yakushkin conveys a great deal of 
really valuable information with respect to 
the working of those communal institutions 
about the merits of which opinions differ so 
widely. His own opinions deserve to be 
received with the utmost respect, for he has 
long paid great attention to all that concerns 
the Russian peasantry, but more especially 
to their administration of justice among 
themselves. He has, moreover, won the 
confidence, to a singular degree, of the 
peasants in the vicinity of Yaroslaf, where 
he fills‘the important post of President of 
the Kazennaya Palata, or Court of Exchequer, 
and he is therefore entitled to speak with 
authority as to their views and feelings. 
About the merits or defects of the com- 
munal system, so far as the land held by the 
peasants is concerned, great disputes have 
arisen in Russia. But the disputants, he 
complains, seldom base their arguments on 
any but exceptional facts. In the Govern- 


ment of Yaroslaf, with which he is personally 
well acquainted, the people are, he says, 


fully persuaded of the superiority of the 
communal system of land-owning to all 
other forms. According to the Emancipa- 
tion Act of 1861, the commune is bound to 
assign a separate share of land to any head 
of a family who has paid up the redemption- 
money corresponding to his share. In the 
Yaroslaf Government, from 1861 to No- 
vember, 1874, the redemption-money has 
been paid by 679 persons for 1,900 lots. 
But in only eleven cases, referring altogether 
to thirty-nine lots, have heads of families 
asked that those lots should be separated 
from the communal property. During the 
period previous to the Emancipation, out of 
12,850 peasants who bought their freedom 
from their proprietors by private arrange- 
ment, only one head of a family expressed a 
wish to divide his share of land from the 
property of the commune. 

“One may decidedly affirm,” he continues, 
“that the ideal of the Yaroslaf peasants consists, 
not in individual property, but in the here so-called 
cherny peredyel [literally “black repartition,” but 
chern signifies the common people], according to 
which all land, to whomsoever it may belong, 
ought to be shared in common.” 

A few years ago the rumour that such a 
partition was imminent spread widely among 
the peasants. Greedy as they always are 
for land, they were afraid of purchasing, 
although many lots were being sold cheap 
at the time, and it cost M. Yakushkin 
much trouble, he says, before he could 
persuade those who came to ask his ad- 
vice that they might buy without run- 
ning any risk of confiscation. Among the 
Raskolniks or Schismatics, the idea still 
prevails as a religious belief that before the 
end of the world there will come a time 





when justice will rule on earth, and all lands 
will be equally distributed among all men. 

By way of illustration of the working of 
the communal system with reference to 
agriculture, a few cases are mentioned. In 
one Yaroslaf village the Crown peasants 
had on their property a large extent of 
flooded meadow land. To drain this they 
cut a canal three miles long, doing all the 
work themselves. In another village, con- 
taining 137 peasants, 200 roubles were 
paid some years ago for draining about 75 
acres of marshy land; and subsequently 
460 roubles were expended on turning about 
30 acres more into arable land. The town 
of Mologa in the same Government possesses 
a common pasture divided into eleven lots, 
one to each of the town ‘‘ hundreds.” Each 
hundred retains its own lot for a year, dur- 
ing which it is managed by a bailiff elected 
for the purpose, and the profits arising 
from its hay-crop are divided among the 
ratepayers. Some years ago the Govern- 
ment authorities ordered the Town Council 
to farm out the land. The Council obeyed 
as a matter of form, but the old system re- 
mained unchanged, for the persons to whom 
the land was farmed out were the bailiffs of 
the different hundreds. In some villages of 
Crown peasants, likewise, arrangements 
were made some years ago by the authori- 
ties for the division of communal lands into 
household lots. The intention was to abolish 
the system of “‘ reciprocal guarantee.” But 
the land has never yet been actually divided, 
and is still as of old held in common. 

The customs relating to all manner of ob- 
ligations, says M. Yakushkin, have not yet 
been fully explored, so far as their spirit and 
moral influence are concerned. But in them 
may be traced a principle which, as being 
foreign, and often directly opposed, to the 
letter of the law, deserves close examination. 
In the fulfilment of engagements among the 
common people much allowance is made by 
custom for those altered circumstances of 
which the law takes no notice. This fact is 
too often disregarded by those who write on 
the subject. Indeed, “most of the ideas 
about the immorality of the common people, 
and their want of respect for justice, arise 
from the application of the demands of strict 
law to cases to which, according to popular 
opinion, they are not applicable.” This fact 
must be borne in mind in considering the 
legal side of Russian village-life, one on 
which M. Yakushkin complains of a de- 
ficiency of practical information. The re- 
ports, however, of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to investigate the condition of the 
peasants since the Emancipation contain an 
immense amount of material bearing upon 
the subject, more than 10,000 decisions of 
peasant District Courts having been pub- 
lished. 

The administration of justice among the 
peasants assumes eight forms. First, there 
is that of “Self-Help,” or lynch-law, one not 
yet sufficiently defined, according to which 
at times the wronged peasant rights himself, 
often with ferocity, or a community which 
the law cannot protect secures itself against 
danger. It is generally in cases of arson 
that a community has recourse to it, the 
villagers being afraid to bring before the 
regular tribunals charges which are of vital 





importance but do not always admit of legal 
proof. Thus, in 1872, the peasants of a 
village in the Samara Government expelled 
one of their number, and he was sent to 
Siberia. Thence he escaped, and returning 
home, devoted his time to wreaking ven- 
geance on hisexpellers. He stole, he burnt, 
and he disquieted the whole community by 
threats of murder. At last the villagers 
held a private meeting and determined to rid 
themselves of him. Headed by their Starosta, 
they surrounded his hiding-place after dark, 
dragged him out, and killed him. In another 
instance a community was greatly plagued by 
drunkenness and horse-stealing. At length 
it determined that its village peasant-judges 
should take these matters in hand. And they 
did so, passing and carrying out sentences of 
200 stripes for horse-stealing, and others of 
equal severity. The second form of peasant- 
justice is that of the “Family Court,” deal- 
ing with the mutual relations of parent and 
child, or husband and wife. Its powers and 
limits still remain ill-defined, and of a third 
form, the Treteisky Sud or “ Arbitration 
Court,” no trustworthy information has been 
given. To a fourth form, that of the “ Court 
of Neighbours,” M. Yakushkin makes only 
a passing allusion. The fifth and sixth are 
more important : the Courts of the ‘“‘ Village 
Judges” and of the “ Village Assembly.” 
The “Village Judges,” who are elected 
for the purpose by the community, in some 
places deal with the legal questions which 
in others come before the “Village As- 
sembly.” In some Governments also, as in 
those of Kief, Vladimir, Samara, and Saratof, 
such questions come before the “ Volost 
Assembly,’ which constitutes the seventh 
form ; the Volost being a district containing a 
cluster or group of village communes. 
Kighthly, and lastly, there is the “ Volost 
Court,” the only one recognised by the 
law. But before it fewer suits come. The 
general rule is that, in disputed cases, 
where the Village Court does not act, 
the aggrieved person goes to the village 
Starosta or headman. Failing him, he tries 
the “‘ Volost Elder,” and only in case of 
need does he go before the “ Volost Court.” 
About these peasant-courts opinions still 
vary, some holding that the rich peasants 
are all powerful in the Village Assemblies, 
others that the decisions are in the hands of 
the thriftless and non-paying members. _ 
One of the reasons often given for dis- 
trusting the capacity of the Russian peasant 
for trying criminal cases is the fact that he 
sympathises with all manner of prisoners, 
and confers on convicts and exiles the kindly 
designation of ‘ unfortunates.” But, as a 
general rule, M. Yakushkin remarks, it 1s 
only when the criminal is in the hands of the 
Government officials, or when he is flying 
from Siberia, that the peasant shows such 
kindness to him. While a thief or incendiary 
is at large, the peasants entertain very 
different sentiments with regard to him, so 
that their sentences, when a criminal charge 
comes before them, are not likely to be 
rendered over-lenient by their sympathies. 
It frequently happens, however, that the 
accused appeases the wrath of the accuser, 
and then the charge is dropped, for the 
popular mind has not yet fully grasped the 
idea of crime being an offence against 
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society at large. There are some infractions 
of the law, it is true, which the peasants 
refuse to consider criminal. One of these 
is the cutting of wood in the Crown forests. 
A case is mentioned in which a noble land- 
owner not only winked at such matters—as 
many of his class did, as well as many of 
the clergy and most traders—but even sent 
out his serfs in organised parties to bring in 
wood, flogging any peasant who felled a 
useless tree. In some places, also, poaching 
in preserved waters is considered no crime, 
and even one man’s helping himself to 
another’s superfluous fruits of the earth. 
In the country of the Don Cossacks it some- 
times happens, after a bad harvest, that 
some people are in danger of starvation 
while others have heaps of corn lying un- 
touched upon their threshing-floors afield. 
In such cases it is customary for the needy 
to “borrow” what they want, sometimes 
leaving a paper behind to state what they 
have done. After the next good harvest the 
corn must be returned, with a few added 
sheaves by way of interest. 

In the Penza Government the idea pre- 
vails that he who succeeds in. stealing any- 
thing on the eve of the Annunciation, with- 
out being found out, will be able to steal 
with impunity all the rest of the year. 
Consequently, during the night preceding 
that festival the most respectable peasants 
will “ convey ” something from a neighbour’s 
house to their own, with an eye to future 
successful woodcuttings in the Crown forests, 
the conveyed property being duly returned 
next day. Other superstitions, it may be 
remarked, give rise to more serious crimes. 
Thus, during one of the outbreaks of 
cholera, some thirty years ago, at least one 
old woman was buried alive to keep off the 
disease, and as late as 1861 a Siberian 
peasant thought fit to insure his household 
against a prevailing epidemic by burying 
alive one of his relatives, a young girl. 

Among the punishments inflicted in ac- 
cordance with customary law death rarely 
figures. Sometimes a criminal is locked up 
for a time, but in cases of theft recourse is 
most frequently had to flogging, the offender 
being carted or otherwise ignominiously 
carried through the village. In Little Russia 
offences against morality are often punished 
In @ similar manner. But M. Yakushkin 
knows of only one instance in which a Great 
Russian community carted any offender ex- 
ceptathief. In 1871a peasant was brought 
before a Village Assembly, charged by the 
village officials, the Starosta and the Sotsky, 
with having broken a pane of glass in a 
Wwoman’s house. When ordered to pay for 
it, he refused. Whereupon he was driven 
through the village in a sledge, followed by 
the aggrieved woman, who carried a broom 
and a rod with a kerchief attached to it, 
and accompanied by a man thumping an 
iron pot. When a woman is thus carted, 
she often wears a straw horse-collar round 
her neck. This is supposed to be a symbol 
of a kind of “ yoking” which is now only 
occasionally inflicted, and generally by brutal 
husbands. M. Yakushkin mentions some 
mstances of wife-yoking. In 1872 a case 
came before the Circuit Court in which a 
man was charged with assaulting his wife. 
She had been married against her will to a 





man who for two years constantly ill-treated 
her, beating her daily. At the end of that 
time she ran away. He brought her back, 
but a second time she fled, and found a 
place in another village as a cook. There, 
also, her husband found her. With the 
help of his father he harnessed her to his 
cart, and drove her home, flogging her and 
his two horses allthe way. In 1874, another 
wife who had fied from her husband’s bru- 
tality, was driven home by him in the same 
way. Fastening her to his cart by a rope 
tied round her waist, he flogged her as she ran 
beside his horses. After driving three miles 
he stopped for the night, but next morning 
he tied her to the cart again, and thus drove 
her home. One of the most singular among 
the decisions recorded by M. Yakushkin is 
that come to by a Village Assembly in the 
case of a man found guilty of cutting off the 
tails of other peasants’ horses. It was 
ordered that he should be stripped, bound, 
and left for a time in a swamp, in order that 
the gnats might teach him to what kind of 
sufferings his conduct had exposed the tail- 
less horses. 

Sometimes a criminal is ordered to per- 
form a given number of prostrations in front 
of a church. Thus, in 1873, M. Yakushkin 
saw a man in the town of Yaroslaf going 
through a series of prostrations before the 
Elijah Church by way of making up for 
having stolen a napkin. A like punishment 
used to be inflicted upon those pilgrims to 
the Troitsa Monastery who abstracted coins 
from the collection-plates. 

Of the kindness shown by the common 
people to convicts several curious instances 
are recorded. Thus, in a town in the Mos- 
cow Government, it has long been customary, 
every Easter Sunday, after matins, for the 
congregation, headed by the clergy, to go 
straight from the church to the prison, and 
there to exchange Paschal greetings with 
the convicts, and to make them presents. 
Owing to this tenderness of the townspeople, 
and the prudent kindness of the officials, 
the convicts in that prison behave, it seems, 
in the most exemplary manner, quarrelling 
and drunkenness being almost unknown 
among them. Much of this kindly feeling 
towards prisoners is doubtless due to times 
in which the gaols were often filled with 
serfs condemned to imprisonment or exile at 
the instance of their proprietors. 

A great number of the books cited by 
M. Yakushkin refer to marriage. On the 
ideas and customs of the Russian peasants 
with respect to it, as well as to some other 
subjects, he discourses at some length, and 
what he says is as interesting as it is 
valuable. But to deal with that part of his 
Introduction would require more space than 
now remains. W. R. S. Ratsron. 








Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art. By Dr. Her- 
mann Ulrici. Translated by L. Dora 
Schmitz. (London: George Bell & Sons, 
1876.) 


Tue revised translation of Gervinus’s 
Shakespeare Commentaries is followed at a 
short interval by a translation of the third 
edition of the commentaries of Ulrici. 
Thirty years ago a translation of the work 
in its original form was published in Eng- 





land; during the long period which has 
since elapsed this Shakspere commentary 
has formed a portion of its author’s life; it 
has expanded and altered, so that in it the 
enthusiasm of his youth is brought face to 
face with the calm self-criticism of later 
years. The scholarly zeal which age cannot 
extinguish of such men as the venerable 
President of the German Shakespeare 
Society, and of the Baron von Friesen, who 
has at this moment issued the third volume 
of his Shakespeare-Studien, calls for ad- 
miring recognition from a younger race of 
scholars. 

When German Shakspere scholarship is 
compared or contrasted with that of Eng- 
land, rash, ignorant, and indiscriminating 
assertions are commonly made. The truth 
is that in all which concerns textual and 
verbal criticism English scholars stand un- 
approached ; with the one admirable excep- 
tion of Prof. Delius, no German student has 
made a first-rate contribution (taking into 
account both quality and magnitude of 
work) to this branch of scholarship. In 
fine critical insight, in just and _pene- 
trating observation from an aesthetic point 
of view, English writers, again, are at least 
not inferior to their fellow-students of the 
Continent. Where, then, lies the advantage 
of the latter? In this chiefly: German 
critics have conceived and attempted to carry 
out the study of Shakspere’s works as a whole. 
Too often English writers succeed as it were 
by luck or by grace, and illuminate only 
particular points; the German student, 
undiverted by personal preferrnces and 
aversions, sets himself down to ‘he complete 
study of an object. No race of men pos- 
sesses to a like enormous extent with the 
German the power of taking an interest in 
what they do not care about, and with this 
not altogether enviable power, the thorough- 
ness, and therefore the morality, of scholar- 
ship are essentially connected. A German 
critic is himself incapable of being bored, 
and he is not nervously afraid of boring you. 


Now, an eminent point of vision, a specular 


mount, may be attained by swift beat and 
confident libration of wings ; but then one 
must be a winged creature. German scholars 
are not winged, and for a human being there 


are some conveniences at times in the use of 


legs and not wings; plodding over barren 
heath, and plunging through deep morass, 
they attain in the end an altitude from 
which—though no watch-tower in the skies 
—much becomes visible. 

Three aesthetic commentaries, each deal- 
ing with Shakspere’s work as a whole, each 
possessing special excellences and special 
defects, stand at the head of this depart- 
ment of German Shakspere literature—the 
commentaries of Ulrici, of Gervinus, and of 
Kreyssig. Something will have been done 
to sum up the characteristics of the writers 
if we name Ulrici the philosopher-critic of 
Shakspere, Gervinus the historian-critic, 
and Kreyssig the critic who is primarily a 
man of letters. Neither Ulrici nor perhaps 
Gervinus approached the study of Shak- 
spere with an interested motive; yet it is 
certain that the one has read into Shakspere 
many of his own philosophic religious con- 
ceptions, and that in his hands our poet 
becomes an agency for keeping alive Chris- 
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tianity in the Fatherland; while the other 
— Gervinus—employed Shakspere as a 
means for rousing his country to political 
action and a sense of the real world, so that 
Hamlet and Schleswig-Holstein appear not 
to be without bearings one upon another. 
From these non-literary under-currents of 
thought Kreyssig’s Vorlesungen is free. The 
ethical qualities of Shakspere’s work affect 
Kreyssig strongly, as they affect Gervinus, 
and he is to some extent sensible of their 
power not to restrain only, but also to “ free, 
arouse, dilate.” The moralising of Gervinus, 
it must be confessed, is often of a wooden, 
unvital kind. One sign or consequence of 
this appears in his too frequent incapacity to 
sympathise with those bright enthusiastic 
characters of the dramatist’s creation, for 
whom success and failure exist in an ideal 
world, and whose ardour hurries them 
beyond the well-trodden via media of pru- 
dence and good sense. 

Gervinus, however, in the fact that he 
pursues the chronological method of study, 
possesses a marked advantage over Kreyssig, 
who throws the plays into the groups of 
history, tragedy, and comedy, and over 
Ulrici, who arranges them for study in an 
ideal order of his own devising. Ulrici 
gains upon the others by virtue of his more 
comprehensive and accurate scholarship in 
Hlizabethan literature ; and to many German 
readers the philosophic cast of his mind will 
seem to give him a further superiority. 
Here, I believe, most thoughtful English 
readers will part company with the German 
admirers of Dr. Ulrici’s work. While re- 
cognising the important services which the 
venerable writer has rendered to Shakspere 
study in Germany, and while not insensible 
to many fine and penetrating observations 
upon particular characters and scenes, we 
must express our decided conviction that the 
main lines of his work are incorrectly drawn, 
that it is vitiated throughout by an illegiti- 
mate method of criticism, and that this ille- 
gitimate method is founded upon a false 
philosophy of art. 

Each play of Shakspere, according to 
Dr. Ulrici’s theory, embodies a distinct and 
definite view of life; each is the expression 
of a fundamental idea. Not that the poet 
was fully conscious of this idea, or con- 
ceived it at all in an abstract, philosophical 
form. Nevertheless, though but vaguely 
felt by the poet, it is there ; it, and it alone, 
gives to each drama that unity, wanting 
which a drama would cease to be a work of 
art. The business of the critic is to dis- 
cover this idea, to translate it from the 
language of emotion into the language of 
thought, and to exhibit the dependence of 
the several parts of the drama, down to the 
most minute, upon this vital centre. 

Few persons will refuse to acknowledge 
that every great artist has his dominant 
view of life, his vision of the world, his 

Weltanschauung. This is to be gathered 
from all his writings; it is the impassioned 
expression which is in the countenance of 
his total art. But it is certainly not de- 
veloped, consciously or unconsciously, in a 
series of definite conceptions, each complete 
in itself, and yet belonging to a higher and 
more complex conception. When we are 


spere’s idea of love in its generalised form as 
opposed to hate; that in Othello the central 
idea is wedded love, in King Lear, the love 
of parent and child; and that in Macbeth the 
poet proceeds to investigate the bonds 
which hold together not the family but the 
State—we may be beguiled into forgetting 
that what really gives unity to these plays 
is not an idea involved in each, but a con- 
crete object for the imagination, a human 
person or persons thrown into action. When 
the same method is applied to the Comedies, 
English readers—and those not superficial 
or unreflecting readers—will grow impatient 
of the laborious absurdity. Unity is needed 
in a work of art? Assuredly, but is not a 
human creature and his passion and his 
fate a centre of unity? The special ad- 
vantage possessed by the Elizabethan dra- 
matists, and that which enabled their art to 
make such marvellous progress, may be found 
in this—the theological period of the drama, 
represented by the Mysteries, had been left 
behind ; the metaphysical period, represented 
by the Moralities, had been also left behind ; 
and the Drama, under the influence of the 
Renaissance spirit, had entered upon the 
positive stage of its history. There is per- 
haps no body of literature in which such 
metaphysics as Dr. Ulrici discovers in Shak- 
spere plays a more insignificant part. 

No drama has afforded more delightful 
exercise to the wits of German aesthetic 
writers than The Merchant of Venice. The 
story of the caskets, the story of the pound 
of flesh, and the incident of the rings in the 
fifth act are the three pieces of the puzzle, 
and these must be fitted together so as to 
appear in the form of one idea. Summum 
jus summa injuria, declares Ulrici, is the 
ideal centre of the play. It delineates, says 
the more practical Gervinus, man in relation 
to property. Hebler (a bright-minded critic 
from Switzerland) finds the fundamental 
idea of the piece in the opposition between 
appearance and reality. Unluckily—as Karl 
Elze notes—some of the critics are obliged 
to attach a secondary idea to the main idea, 
and this we think ought to have put them 
out of the game: it should be against the 
rules 

“To save appearances to gird the sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbl’d o'er.” 
I am superficial enough to think of The 
Merchant of Venice as the play of Portia and 
of Shylock, and to see in the struggle between 
these two forces for a passive victim set in 
the midst—the merciless masculine force 
of Shylock, which holds the Merchant in its 
vice-like grip, and the generous feminine force 
of the heiress of Belmont, which is as bright 
as the sunshine and as_ beneficent—I am 
content to see in this the central unity 
which interested the imagination of Shak- 
spere. But the play is named after the 
Merchant because around Antonio the chief 
persons gather—the Jew who would be his 
murderer, his friend who is the cause of his 
distress, and the woman who had brought 
him sadness at the thought that she was 
winning from him the man he loved, but 
who now becomes his saviour, giving him 
back not only friendship but life itself. 
Heine has, with characteristic division of 
sympathy between Judaism and the religion 





told that Romeo and Juliet embodies Shak- 


of Joy, brought out the contrast between 


the sad, solitary, and loveless life of Shylock 
and the beautiful human life at Belmont, 
with its flowers, and statues, and music, its 
air and light, its friendship and its love. 
As to the fifth act, and the episode of the 
rings, we need some relief of playful strife 
and light laughter, of discovery and recon- 
ciliation, after the tension of the real struggle 
for life and death. From the ducal court of 
justice we pass gladly to the summer night 
in the gardens, with the music and the 
stars, and Lorenzo’s lyrical raptures. 

The translation is, upon the whole, re- 
markably well executed. The defects arise 
rather from an occasional use of an unhappy 
English expression than from any failure 
to understand the German aright. One ex- 
ample may suffice: ‘‘ ein allgemeiner junger 
Mensch” is very intelligible German, but 
‘a general young man” is very odd English. 

Epwarp Dowpen. 








The Reign of Lewis XI. By P. F. Willert. 
(London: Rivingtons, 1876.) 
Tus little volume belongs to the series of 
historical handbooks published under the 
direction of Mr. Oscar Browning. We 
therefore look for the qualities of a hand- 
book in it—accuracy, clearness, and an easy 
style ; and these qualities, taking the work 
as a whole, are to be found in Mr. Willert’s 
book. In his pages the story is fally and 
agreeably told, and his narrative is founded 
on the best authorities. His opinions are 
in general moderate and fair. The estimate 
of the character of Louis XI. (p. 31) is 
penetrating, and what he says of Charles 
the Bold (p. 235) seems to me equally satis- 
factory. The political and diplomatic part 
of the reign of Louis XI., his connexion 
with England, Brittany, and Burgundy, ap- 
pears to have been the subject of careful 
study. It is impossible, however, to refrain 
altogether from criticism, even if Mr. Wil- 
lert’s book is regarded from his own point 
of view. A handbook ought to present its 
matter in the clearest divisions, so as to 
strike the eye as well as the mind of the 
pupil, and to impress the main outlines of 
the subject on his memory. Mr. Green’s 
History of England is an excellent model 
in this respect. The admirable arrange- 
ment of his material, the titles and 
sub-titles, the dates placed in the margin, 
the complete tables, render that work 
an eminently useful school-book. Nothing 
like this is to be found in Mr. Willert’s 
Reign of Lewis XI. It preserves merely 
chronological order; it is divided, not into 
chapters but only into little paragraphs, each 
of which has a separate heading, and these 
headings are reproduced on the tables with 
their corresponding dates. It is very dis- 
agreeable to have to search up and down for 
the passages which refer to the institutions 
and administration of the country, not to say 
that this part of the history of the reign has 
been greatly neglected by the author. It is 
true that he has pointed out all the im- 
portant facts, but I doubt whether he has 
said enough about them for young English 
students. How, for instance, can they under- 
stand Louis’ policy with regard to the Pope 
unless they have a clear idea about the 
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meaning of the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Charles VII. ? 

Some more precise information, too, is 
wanting about the interest taken by Lonis 
in the internal administration of France, and 
we should like to hear more of the part 
played by his bourgeois counsellors, not- 
withstanding the delay which the publica- 
tion of Louis XI.’s letters has undergone. 

With respect to Mr. Willert’s apprecia- 
tion of the personages of his drama, I should 
be inclined to differ from him on several 
points. He judges Charles VII. with ex- 
aggerated severity. M. de Beaucourt, in his 
excellent work on this king’s character, has 
shown very well how much his faults have 
been exaggerated, and the part which he 
played lowered, by the love of historical con- 
trasts. In opposition to Joan of Arc he has 
been called a coward by the side of a 
heroine, and hisindolence has been throwninto 
relief by the febrile activity of his son. On the 
other hand Louis XI. is depicted too favour- 
ably and too imperfectly by Mr. Willert. 
He exaggerates his ability, and does not take 
sufficient account of chance in explaining 
the causes of his success. Charles the Bold 
in particular was vanquished rather by hisown 
faults, and in spite of the political faults of 
his rival, than by the skill of Louis. On the 
other hand, Mr. Willert is very indulgent 
towards the vindictive tricks with which 
Louis XI. pursued his enemies, while he 
brands with incredible energy the treachery 
of La Balue and St. Pol. If the morality 
of the time be taken for granted, those 
treacheries were as pardonable as the harsh- 
ness of the king towards them. The 
bourgeois, jovial, and tricky side of Louis XI. 
is not brought to light. We hear nothing 
of the Cent Nouvelles nouvelles, which, if they 
did not originate with the king himself, were 
at least collected by him and gave him in- 
tense pleasure. 

Moreover the literary part of this reign is 
completely neglected, the only paragraph 
devoted to the subject (p. 297) being alto- 
gether insufficient. 

In fine, then, Mr. Willert’s book gives on 
the whole a fair account of the events of 
Louis XI.’s reign, so far especially as pic- 
turesqueness of treatment and a fair account 
of its foreign policy are concerned. In 
writing this account he has made use of 
contemporary memoirs, as well as of the 
works of Sismondi, H. Martin, and the 
excellent sixth volume of Méichelet’s 
History of France. Though the book is not 
without merit, it does not present all the 
advantages which are required in a hand- 
book. G. Monon. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Golden Butterfly. By the Authors of 
‘Ready Money Mortiboy.” (London: 
Tinsley Brothers, 1876.) 

At Dusk. By Adrien de Valvédre. (Lon- 
don: Remington & Co., 1876.) 

Nora’s Love Test. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
(London: Hurst & Blackett, 1876.) 

Tue flutterings of The Golden Butterfly in its 

progress through the World are probably 

familiar already to a good many people, and 

we suppose that the book may be called a 

clever book without much danger of pro- 





test from anybody. Unluckily, however, it 
is the wont of clever books and men to 
fancy themselves a little cleverer than they 
are in reality, and The Golden Butterfly is no 
exception to the rule. The particular form 
which this very common failing has here 
taken is that of over-indulgence in asides of 
miscellaneous comment on things in general, 
intended, we suppose, to show what all- 
accomplished persons the authors are. It is no 
doubt very tempting to demolish Mr. Robert 
Browning in a simile; to insinuate that all 
persons who love ceramic art are lunatics, 
and that all who love any kind of art are 
probably humbugs ; to dispose of the English 
university system with a jaunty statement 
about fellowship examinations; and to in- 
dulge in a little rapture about the “ fair 
realm of America,” by way of showing that 
your tremendous cynic can be enthu- 
siastic. Perhaps it would be well for so 
stern a critic of Mr. Browning not to 
talk about the “realm of America” at 
all. But certainly it would be better for the 
writer of a novel like The Golden Butterfly 
to be more careful about his characters and 
machinery. Two of his personages, Phillis 
Fleming and Gilead P. Beck, are good. Mr. 
Mortimer Collins’ idea of a young man of 
good birth and intelligence who has never 
been taught to read, through the whim of 
his parents and guardians, deserved applica- 
tion to the other sex; and Mr. Beck isa 
pleasant specimen of the universal Yankee. 
His literary experiences at Chicago and 
Clearville are as good as anything of the 
kind known to us, and we must leave to 
critics more experienced in the ways of the 
class the question whether he would have 
been likely to fall such an easy prey to 
Gabriel Cassilis. This latter gentleman and 
his wife are the worst characters in the book. 
Both are hopelessly wooden; there is no 
life, or semblance of life, about them. As 
to Jack Dunquerque, the engaging jeune 
premier, we think that it does not need the 
possession of what Gilead P. Beck calls a 
“‘whole-souled, high-toned” morality to 
make one consider him rather a sorry scamp. 
No gentleman could possibly have been 
guilty of the escapade with Phillis, or of the 
hoax of the “ Dinner to Literature,’’ consi- 
dering the circumstances of the victims. But 
the greatest shortcoming is in the delinea- 
tion of the Twins, who seem, at first sight, 
to be the happiest conception of the book. 
The authors have forgotten that self-deceit, 
queer as are its forms, always takes some- 
thing to go upon. In real life Cornelius 
would not have had an empty MS. book, nor 
Humphrey a blank canvas; nor would the 
one have been ignorant of current poetry 
and the other of current painting. Cor- 
nelius would have had reams of browillons 
and a theory about Victorian literature; 
Humphrey, acres of studies and a special 
fifteenth-century painter. You can keep up 
a delusion on very little, but you can’t keep 
it up on nothing. This error of judgment, 
which has turned what might have been an 
admirable satire into a caricature, is really 
to be regretted. But we don’t think that 
anyone will regret having read the book. 

It is, no doubt, praiseworthy in M. Adrien 
de Valvédre to have addressed himself to 
the labour of writing a book in a language 





with which he is obviously not very familiar 
But whether the publishing of such a book 
is a praiseworthy proceeding is perhaps a 
different question. We think that it would 
have been well for him to prove his armour 
before appearing in it. Had he done so he 
would perhaps have spared us the anguish 
of reading such sentences as the following :— 

“Tt was said that he had gone there to survey 
a mass of trees that he had just bought; nothing 
was more probable but that he had climbed on 
this rock in order to get a good sight of the pur- 
chase he had just made; once there, perhaps his 
foot had slipped, a gust of wind, or rather, stand- 
ing on the edge of the rock, some stones gave way 
and precipitated him to the bottom, for it was 
also said that some pieces of the rock had fallen 
over him ; anyhow it was visibly an accident.” 
The persevering reader who struggles to the 
end will be rewarded by finding a charming 
Dalmatian recipe for catching the night- 
mare with a sieve and a stick. And this is 
all we can say for At Dusk. 

Attempts have often been made to classify 
the various types of heroes which have from 
time to time been fashionable, Everybody 
knows and can give the parentage of the in- 
significant hero, the romantic hero, the ugly 
hero, the muscular hero, and the generally 
blackguard hero. But there has arisen of 
late a hero whose exact inventor we do 
not know, and who presents some curious 
characteristics. He may be called the cool 
hero. He is not cool internally, but assumes 
and maintains an extraordinary frigidity of 
outward demeanour. He possesses great 
intellect and much wealth and consequence, 
and is adored by unpleasant and artificial 
young ladies, whom, however, he utterly 
rejects and spurns in favour of the ingenu- 
ous heroine. The ingenuous (not exactly 
ingénue) heroine is necessary as a foil to the 
cool hero, though she is of older date. Such 
is the hero and such the heroine of Nora’s 
Love Test, and very favourable specimens of 
their kind are Mr. Mark Poynz and Miss 
Nora St. George. But we have also (by 
way of yet further examples of the use of 
contrast in novels) an ill-regulated villain 
and an artificial and missish young lady. 
These are not so good; they both indulge 
in positive rudeness to an extent unusual in 
polite society, and the villain’s (his name is 
Dr. Nuel Armstrong) sudden outbursts of 
temper suggest incipient lunacy. It might 
be wished also that poetical justice had 
taken some less questionable form than a 
brow-beating from a magistrate, on account 
of peculiar religious opinions. The book 
has, however, what is very rare in novels, a 
distinct interest as a story: one is really 
desirous to know what the dénowement is to 
be, and how Nora will get out of the meshes 
in which Armstrong has involved her. A 
good deal may be pardoned to an author 
who gives one this almost forgotten sensa- 
tion of interest, especially as the sins for 
which pardon is required are not very 
heinous after all. Some of the minor cha- 
racters, especially Celia Pennington, the 
matter-of-fact parson’s daughter, and Wil- 
loughby Foster, an enthusiastic, but not 
brilliant, curate, are decidedly good. There 
is perhaps a certain incoherence and want 
of adjustment in the evolution of the plot, 
but it is given to but few persons to be 
thoroughly satisfactory plotters. We should 
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very much like to know whence Miss Hay 
derived the quaint crotchet that Boileau of 
all people had “a mighty intellect.’’ With- 
out intending any disrespect to the author 
of the Lutrin, we cannot help demurring to 
his being described by words which are not 
too strong for Descartes or Bacon. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 








MANUALS OF GARDENING AND LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING, 

Between the excellent manuals of flower, fruit, 
and window-gardening constantly issuing from the 
ress the choice is rendered none the less em- 
Simeon by the fact that many of them have 
reached a second, third, or even a fourth edition. 
“ Quot hortulani, tot sententiae ;” unless, indeed, 
the explanation is that there is much to be got 
out of every handbook into which we dive. It is 
certainly thus with the batch before us; first of 
which in order is a third and enlarged edition of 
Mr. David Thomson’s Handy-book of the Flower 
Garden (Blackwood), worthy of the editor of the 
Gardener and of the dueal gardens of which he 
has long had the superintendence. In system and 
arrangement his original work left little to be de- 
sired, but that little has been supplied in the new 
edition by extension and revision of the lists of 
hardy border-plants, as well as bedders, found so 
useful in the first; by more prominent treatment 
of several hardy genera which have hitherto had 
less than justice, and by an entire new chapter on 
one of the newest horticultural fashions, that of 
cearpet-bedding. Notably in pp. 96-99 has Mr. 
Thomson earned our gratitude, not only by fur- 
nishing a selection of some thirty-two Delphiniums 
or Larkspurs of rosy lilac, orange-red, and every 
shade of blue from indigo to azure, but by 
giving hints as to combination of these in alternate 
lines with pale or white Phloxes, or with Acer 
Negundo variegata, or in mixed borders, to back 
up any light-foliaged or flowering plant. Their 
perfect hardiness, and indifference to rich soils, 
and their easy propagation by cuttings or division 
of the stools, ought to invite attention to this most 
showy and graceful genus. We could wish that 
the author had been minded to be as communica- 
tive as to a similarly old-fashioned genus, the 
Aquilegias, or “ columbines,’ which, to our think- 
‘ing, equally demand his advocacy. Spreading 
over the whole summer in their varieties, cana- 
densis, alpina, caerulea, fragrans, pyrenaica, 
truncata, &ce., they tower above the lower 
growths of a shrubbery border, and sometimes 
start up in the midst of a Berberis clump with 
a bold beauty which Mr. Thomson has noticed 
scarcely more than by name. Perhaps, too, he 
might have done more justice to the newer 
clematises, though with this climber’s charming 
varieties it is hard to keep pace—at any rate he 
has recognised the claims of the violas and pansies ; 
and named that very showy and effective Viola 
cornuta perfectior (p. 113). “ Carpet-bedding,” 
to which seven or eight new pages are devoted, 
must be understood as distinct from geometrical 
flower-beds, and ribbon-borders, “et hoc genus 
omne,” in its almost entire composition of coloured- 
leaf plants, worked into patterns simple or intri- 
cate according to taste, and its almost total 
exclusion of flowers. Examples of carpet-bedding 
in butterfly-patterns were to be seen last year at 
the Crystal Palace, but the chef-@auvre of this 
style appears to be found at Cleveland House, 
Clapham, where raised and gently-sloped beds of 
matchless carpet —as to leaf-colour, and bril- 
liancy—set off and embellish a circular piece of 
lawn. For the choice of subjects to be blended 
in this carpet-work—as to which our experience 
coincides with Mr. Thomson’s, that it is best seen 
and appreciated from the upper windows of a 
mansion—we must direct readers to his Handy- 
book, now more than ever commendable for its 
adaptation to the needs of professional and’ ama- 
teur horticulturists, 





From Messrs. Blackwood also comes a second 
edition of Mr. F. W. Burbidge’s Domestic Flori- 
culture, a charmingly illustrated Vade-Mecum on 
Window-Gardening, Floral Decoration, and the 
whole field of adaptation of floral science to 
domestic ornament. Those who have not seen 
the first edition as yet are unaware what wrinkles 
for window or balcony-gardening, on a large or 
small scale; for bouquet and wreath making; for 
table arrangement of fruit and flowers; room 
arrangements of plants, in the form of screen, 
bower, and arch; and last, not least, church deco- 
ration in all its phases, Mr. Burbidge places in- 
telligibly within their reach. When they realise 
his boon, which now they will be wise in doing 
with the extra advantage of a revised and enlarged 
edition, they will find that it is considerably en- 
hanced by an alphabetical list of plants suitable 
for the aforesaid purposes, as well as of aquatic, 
succulent, orchidaceous, climbing and _ foliage 
plants, with descriptions and cultural directions. 
Resembling in some respects some of Shirley 
Hibberd’s pretty and suggestive Handbooks, this 
of Mr. Burbidge strikes us as very resourceful. 
It is not content with old ways, if a better 
and simpler is known, as where on pp. 129-30, the 
author describes and illustrates a much simpler 
mode of wiring bouquets than that till lately in 
vogue. A bit of mounting-wire is pressed through 
the tube of a double tuberose, and then wrapped 
three or four turns around the short stem, the re- 
maining wire being then straightened out to form 
the stem. For all stout flowers which last well 
after being cut, this, we are assured, “is pre- 
ferable to any other plan.” This hint may possibly 
be more valuable for professionals than amateurs ; 
yet in the interest of ladies who desire their 
guests to recognise, when they receive them, a 
home and atmosphere of taste, it must be said 
that a vast number of hints and details up and 
down this volume mark it out as an admirable 
companion for every boudoir. What sounder 
advice, eg., could be given than that on p. 142 
that each flower in bouquet, vase, or basket, 
especially if a large flower, should be surrounded 
by its own leaves, as the royal confectioner said 
that “each fruit should be garnished”? Or what 
timelier encouragement to the introduction of in- 
expensive elegance than a hint or two such as 
one meets in the decorative sections how to use 
March stands, or trumpet-shaped glass-tubes (of 
which there are every day new and lovely 
varieties) with effect in  table-decoration ? 
Especially when, as on p. 147, it is shown that 
the bill for flowers and ferns for an effective 
March stand need not exceed ten shillings. Other 
kindred attractions, enhanced and recommended 
by the prettiest illustrations, are an “ Ivy-draped 
Mirror” (p. 181), and a device on p. 179 for con- 
verting the fireplace during summer by the aid of 
ferns and trailing plants into a live bean-pot of 
modern construction. In a new section on 
“ Flowers for Funerals” we like everything 
except the stilted opening. The relief of sombre- 
ness by fresh and appropriate flowers is worthy 
of all encouragement, short of the extravagance 
which made the American millionaire’s obsequies 
ridiculous. Of the alphabetical lists and de- 
scriptions in part iii. we can speak as full and 
satisfactory. They include the Ampelopsis Veitchii 
or three-lobed creeping vine, of a bright-green 
changing to purplish-crimson in autumn, and in- 
valuable for room or church decoration, as well 
as for outside walls. . 


To say that Mr. S. Wood's Plain Guide to Good 
Gardening, Second Edition (Crosby Lockwood 
and Co.), is the most prosaic work of the three, 
need imply no disparagement ; for though his ideal 
market-gardener is counselled to limit his range 
and subject, and do a few things well, he himself, 
in his directions how to grow vegetables, fruit, and 
flowers, embraces questions of soil, site, structure 
and appliances, so fully and methodically as to 
furnish the plainest guidance on all essential de- 
tails. But his characteristic is matter-of-fact work- 





a-day information, and, though he is plainly an 
appreciative florist, it is very seldom indeed that 
he is caught speculating on the production of the 
long-sought scarlet pansy (p. 179). As to this he 
does not despair, if a clear white and the pollen of 
a good crimson can be combined, and the inter- 
ference of too much yellow be prevented. More 
natural to him appear sober precepts on growing 
early sorts of potatoes, on making asparagus pay, 
on pinkling onions, and so forth. The last-named 
operation is a synonym for hoeing—thorough hoe- 
ing, hoeing not only between the rows, but even 
between root and root. “ Pinkling,” remarks Mr, 
Wood, “is the process to procure good crops of 
everything. The lesson is worth remembering 
that in the lightness and openness of the soil and 
the consequent access to it of the atmospheric in- 
fluences lies the secret of atmospheric culture” 
(p. 39). Melons, grapes, and strawberries are fully 
treated, and, as to the ensuring good crops of the 
last, resort is had to the old rule of rigidly keeping 
down all runners and weeds, a kindred process to 
the before-mentioned practice of “ pinkling.” 
Amid description of the “ cordon” plan of apple- 
growing, Mr. Wood reverts to the good old 
fashion of training apples bower-fashion, of which 
he gives a pretty illustration, and a_ parallel 
instance, of which gooseberries are the subject. 
Wherever we have consulted him, his information 
has struck us as trustworthy—e.g., as to laying 
down garden walks, protecting wall fruit, putting 
up hothouses and greenhouses at once moderate- 
priced and substantial, and many other such like 
matters. He has a good section, too, about the 
“enemies of the garden.” Where, in a section on 
the Dutch garden, he quotes Krelage and Sons, of 
Haarlem, as confidential growers of tulips on an 
extensive scale, we presume that he must mean 
growers on whom purchasers may depend ; and 
where, on p. 192, he enumerates among climbers 
the Westeria sinensis, it is well he should learn, 
ere going into a horticultural spelling-bee, that 
that plant is properly spelt Wistaria. Its disco- 
verer was a Dr. Wistar. 


A new help towards the cognate science of 
laying-out and planting villa gardens, squares, and 
open spaces in town and country has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Joseph Newton, F.R.H.S. (Hard- 
wicke and Bogue), under the title of the Landscape 
Gardener. It is an adaptation to English tastes 
of twenty-four plans and designs, novel and foreign, 
the credit of which belongs to Dr. Siebeck, who 
has found favour for them on the Continent, where 
they manage these things better, perhaps, though 
we are quite certain that an Englishman has a 
taste for landscape garden and tree planting, if he 
did but know it. It is only natural that Mr. New- 
ton should deprecate unassisted laying-out of 
grounds, and quote with approbation Dr. Siebeck’s 
dicta on the subject; and no one can doubt that 
the plans and designs of a Nesfield or Sir W. 
Newton would be more perfect and deserving of 

ermanence than an amateur’s unaided creations ; 
put probably the proprietor who is of necessity 
his own planner, especially if he has a penchant 
for trees and tree planting, a little time to spare, 
and an intelligent and conformable gardener, 
would find a book like that before us a material help 
to his judgment and arrangements, more especially 
if his following is not servile, and he reserves to 
himself what advice to take and what to reject. 
For instance, nothing is sounder than the maxim, 
“Don’t cut down old trees of aoble stature, even 
if they come in the way of contemplated improve- 
ments, without much consideration” (p. ii.), or of 
thorough draining and deep trenching for the free 
play of the roots as an important part of the first 
outlay, which, if thorough, will be the least costly 
in the end. Generally, too, Mr. Newton’s dispo- 
sition of walks and arrangement of beds, gravel, 
and greensward, his hints gua form and colour 12 
tree planting; his attention to the subject of 
formation of knolls, hollows, and vistas, deserve 
commendation ; and our only doubt is whether he 
might not have done more than he has done in 
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counselling less cumbering of the ground with too 
many objects and specimens, though here he is 
more cautious than his foreign model. In 
Plan iii., “yh suburban villa — > good 
arrangement of grounds as to its walks, clumps, 
and views, Mr. Newton cuts out of Sle. 
beck’s design a group of three firs much too 
near the house to the right, and brings the turf 
closer to it, in keeping with the opposite side. In 
the rear, too, he would remove three trees, and 
open up the space for a larger flower-garden on 
the gravel, and by removing three more on the 
right, fronting the road, and replacing them with 
rhododendrons (as on the left), consult, at once, 
to our thinking, symmetry and hygieia. It is the 
danger of professional planters as well as amateurs 
that they cannot throw themselves into the far 
future when the grouped deciduous and coniferous 
specimens may have waxed into a thicket and an 
undue “ prolixity of shade.” In this design the 
Purple Beech is well placed, but we should make 
the Hemlock Spruce and the Rhus cotinus, or 
Sumach, change place. The latter is a charming 
object in full view of the windows. Design 
No. iv. pleases us better with its comparative thin- 
ness of planting and increased breadth of lawn, 
within eye-range of the mansion and summer- 
houses. Abies nobilis is the central tree on the 
garden side of the dwelling, Quercus suber on the 
road side. In No v., which comes close to the 
public road, and looks out rearward from a veran- 
dah upon a terrace four feet above the garden- 
level on a charming and not crowded garden, a 
Liquidambar is the central specimen; but here, 
too, the Sumach need not have been placed in such 
obscurity. Plan vii. is a more ambitious design 
for surrounding with appropriate garden-decora- 
tions a terraced residence in the Italian style, 
which is to have a geometrical garden both in 
front and to the rear, the former with a fountain, 
and both with vistas opened from them by skilful 
and cautious clearings. Here, too, Mr. Newton 
has benefited the tout-ensemble by substituting 
smaller shrubs for at least five large trees. In 
this plan first we find a temple of Flora: a signal 
in tan that follow for visions of Cupid and 
Psyche, Minerva, and other like classical figures. 
For country grounds, at any rate, these strike 
as in doubtful taste. Three nice designs (viii., 
xii, xvii.) deal with that great and beautiful 
accessory to a garden-landscape, a river frontage, 
or water contiguous to the grounds. In each case 
Mr. Newton has made the most of this, and 
grouped his trees successfully with a view to it. 
Two or three plans appear from his explanatory 
letter-press to have tom designed to express 
quietude, and it is in one of these that a 
temple of Minerva is set upon a hillock! 
Another clever batch of designs respects a 
class of residences where kitchen, fruit, and 
pleasure-gardens have to be combined. In one of 
these—thanks to Mr. Siebeck’s influence, doubt- 
less—we find a vineyard provided for within the 
enclosed garden-space. This Mr. Newton suggests 
might with us become an orchard, given a stiff 
well-drained soil. It would be pretty, if not 
— to make it a hop-yard. As to Mr. 

ewton’s choice of trees and shrubs, it is un- 
exceptionable; the only question is where to put 
them: and the purchaser of this volume must 
beware of being content with even such a re- 
duction of the number as he proposes. Generally 
their disposition is excellent: the Wellingtonia, 
eg.,in Plan xviii., gets ample space and verge 
enough. In points of detail, we think the author 
has been over-particular occasionally—e.g.,in mark- 
ing the places for garden-seats, an after-considera- 
tion surely, even if moveable seats are not most 
useful and pleasant. We think, too, that the 
work would have been more complete as well as 
attractive with one or two landscape drawings to 
show the effect of particular plans, though, as it 
1s, there is no doubt it will be of considerable use 
to professionals and amateurs. J. Davis. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. MAcMILtaAN AND Co. are sending to 
press Vols. IV. and V. of Prof. Masson’s Melton 
and his Time. These volumes contain the His- 
tory of the Commonwealth, of the Protectorates 
of Oliver and Richard Cromwell, and of the sub- 
sequent Anarchy to the Restoration; together 
with the Life and Secretaryship of Milton during 
the whole period. In the biographical portion is 
included an elucidated account of the entire 
series of Milton's State Letters for the Common- 
wealth, Oliver, and Richard. Readers of the 
former volumes of this great work will remember 
that Prof. Masson has grouped around the figure 
of his hero all the chief personages of the time, 
and has traced the course of the various move- 
ments, social, political, and religious, which were 
then in progress, and which find their most 
eloquent expression in Milton’s life and writings. 


Pror. AND Mrs. GoLpwIn Sir are expected 
in Oxford in November, where they will be the 
guests of Prof. Rolleston. 


Pror. Max Miter and his family will spend 
the winter months on the coast of the lake of 
Geneva. 


Mr. W. H. Pater will shortly contribute an 
article on “ Romanticism ” to Macmillan’s Maga- 
sine; and a study on “ Bacchus” to the Fortnightly 
Review. 


Tue following new volumes of Macmillan and 
Co.'s series of History and Literature Primers, 
edited by Mr. J. R. Green, will appear shortly :— 
Geography, by Mr. George Grove, D.C.L.; 
Classical Geography, by Mr. H. F. Tozer, M.A.; 
and Philology, by Mr. John Peile, M.A. 


Tue Princess Liechtenstein, authoress of 
Holland House, has in preparation a novel entitled 
Nora, taken from the German. It may be described 
as preluding ar entirely original work by the same 
authoress. The publishers will be Messrs. Burns 
and Oates. 


Mr. Grosart's fresh set of twenty-three books 
in his “ Limited Reprints ” of fifty copies each was 
all subscribed for within two days of his proposal 
for it being issued. 


Mr. H. Sraczy Marks, A.R.A., will contri- 
bute a book on Drawing and Painting, Mrs. 
Oliphant one on Dress, Mr. J. J. Stevenson one 
on Domestic Architecture, and Mr. John Hullah 
one on Family Music, to Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co’s forthcoming Art at Home Series. 


Mr. W. R. S. Ratston will lecture this even- 
ing (Saturday) at the College for Men and 
Women, Queen Square, on “ Russia and the other 
Slavonic Lands.” 


Mr. Wm. E. A. Axon will contribute a paper 
on the Old English Guilds to the forthcoming 
volume of the Companion to the Almanac. 


Messrs. Datpy, IspisrpR AND Co. announce: 
The Health Book: for Schools and Families, by 
Dr. B. W. Richardson ; The Christians of Turkey, 
by the Rev. W. Denton ; The Laurel Bush, by the 
author of John Halifax, Gentleman; Remains 
of the late Bishop Thirlwaill, edited by Canon 
Perowne ; Through Brittany, by Katharine 8. 
Macquoid; What She Came Through, a novel, by 
Sarah Tytler; Memoir of Alexander Ewing, D.C.L., 
late Bishop of Argyll, by the Rey. A. J. Ross, &e. 

Messrs. ALLEN AND Co. will publish during the 


season a Selection from the works of Dr. Gold- 
stiicker, with a Memoir. 


Messrs. Crosny Lockwoop anp Oo. have 
nearly ready for publication The Iron and Metai 
Trades Companion, by Thomas Downie; Pioneer 
Engineering, by Edward Dobson; and Gold and 
tts Uses, by George E. Gee. 

Tur New Shakspere Society is in luck. Colonel 
J. L. Chester has kindly undertaken to prepare 
for the Society's Eighth, or Miscellaneous, Series, 
a volume of the Wills of the Actors and Authors 





of Elizabeth's and James I.’s times, An alpha- 
betical list of the names and known dates of these 
men will be first compiled, and then Colonel 
Chester will go through every volume of wills in 
the different Courts, page by page, with his list 
before him, so that no one named in it can pos- 
sibly escape him. Copies of all wills of actors 
and authors thus found will be made, and Colonel 
Chester will then annotate them, endeavouring 
to identify all the persons named in them, and 
explaining any obscure or important passages, 
He will give all that he is able to ascertain about 
the parentage or ancestry of every testator, and 
also about his descendants, and will introduce 
into his notes extracts from his extensive collec- 
tions of parish registers, &c., &c. The work will 
thus not only contain the raw material for future 
memoirs and biographies, but the notes will, in 
many instances, shape themselves into almost 
biography itself. The evidence of the volume, 
too, that, if the will of a particular author or actor 
is not in it, no such will is known to exist, will 
be valuable. And the book cannot fail to be of 
high interest to every student of Shakspere’s time. 
We only hope that the Government will do its 
part in a work of such national importance, by 
allowing the Judge of the Probate Court the pay 
of an extra clerk for two or three years to cata- 
logue the inventory rolls of the goods of deceased 
persons about 1550-1650 a.p., now lying useless 
in those twenty boxes in Doctors’ Commons. The 
applications of the Director of the New Shakspere 
Society on the point have hitherto been civilly 
put off. 


Tue first volume of Berthold Auerbach’s new 
series of tales has appeared, He announced that, 
as in the former series he endeavoured to delineate 
the village-life of an earlier age, when the pea- 
santry of Germany passed their days in secluded 
districts far removed from the rest of the world, 
in the present series of tales he aims at a correct 
representation of the German village of railway- 
times. By this double group of life-pictures he 
hopes to bring into strong relief the good that 
Germany has secured through the changes which 
the progress of time and the course of events have 
wrought for the Fatherland. 


Tur Neue Freie Presse announces that the 
Crown Prince of Germany has made his début as 
an author. Under the title Meine Retse nach 
dem Morgenlande im Jahre 1869, the Prince has 
described the incidents of his visit to the East, 
when he took part in the ceremonial opening of 
the Suez Canal. Unfortunately for those in- 
terested in royal authorship, the world at large 
will have small chance of making itself acquainted 
with the Prince’s work, as the present edition is 
limited to forty copies, all of which have been 
bestowed by the writer on the companions of his 
travels. The book is in quarto, and consists of 
about 150 pages. 


Tur Danish Folkething has inaugurated its 
present session, which opened at the beginning 
of the month, by voting an annual grant of 
300,000 Krone (16,800/.) for the increase of the 
pay of national-school teachers. It has also taken 
into favourable consideration the scheme pro- 
posed for the opening of a new “ Polytechnicum,” 
and the enlargement of the present Academy of 
Arts, for which objects a subsidy of 500,000 Krone 
(or about 28,125/.) will be required. 

M. G. Drcavx, of Paris, will publish in a few 
days a book by Henri Bellenger entitled Londres 
Pitioresque et la Vie Anglaise. Among the 
chapters promised we may mention i—“ Les 
Niggers,” “Le Flag-painter,” “Le Postman’s 
Knock,” “ Les Money-lenders du West-End et le 
journal World,” “Le Cat’s-meat-man,” “ Combats 
de cogs,” “ Un Singulier Membre du Parliament,” 
‘‘ Lord-Maire Show,” “Le Baby,” “ Le Child,” 
&e., which will serve to show some of the prin- 
cipal aspects of English life to which the author 
has directed his attention. 
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G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce for publication 
The Plains of the Great West and their Inhabi- 
tants, by Ool. Richard Irving Dodge; and The 
Gold of Chickaree, a story by the Misses Warner, 
authors of The Wide Wide World. 


G. W. Carteton anv Co, will publish Offen- 
bach’s book on America. 


TuE Autobiography of the Hon. W. H. Seward 
from 1801 to 1834, edited by F. H. Seward, will 
be published this autumn by D. Appleton and Co. 
The same firm will publish Huxley’s Lectures on 
The Direct Evidence of Evolution, delivered in 
New York. 


Messrs. Henry S. Kine anp Oo. are preparing 
a new edition of Halleck’s International Law, 
revised by Mr. G. Sherston Baker, of Lincoln’s 


Inn. 


Captain E. Mocxter, Assistant Political Agent 
on the Mokran Coast, has in the press a Baloochee 
Grammar. 


Tue American edition of Daniel Deronda, pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, is said to have 
already reached sixty thousand copies. 


Pror. GILDEMEISTER, of Bonn, whose Biblio- 
theca Sanscrita, published many years ago, has 
proved extremely useful to all Sanskrit scholars, 
and will, we hope, soon appear in a new edition, 
has just published a full descriptive Catalogue of 
the small collection of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
public library at Bonn. These MSS. come mostly 
from Schlegel’s and Lassen’s libraries, and are in- 
teresting as showing the private work of these 
two scholars, particularly of the latter, in branches 
of literature in which they have published little 
or nothing. We see how Lassen was hard at 
work on Vedic texts when younger scholars 
stepped in and anticipated his labours. He seems 
to have studied Siyana’s Commentary on the 
Rig- Veda, the Satapatha-brahmana, the Nirukta, 


and to have collected MSS. for every one of these 
books. The most valuable MS. in this part of 
the collection is a fragment of Siyana’s Com- 
mentary on the Rig-Veda, Ashtaka II., Adhydya 
1 and 2. The MS., to judge from a careful col- 
lation made by Prof. Gildemeister, does not 
belong to any of the three families of MSS. on 


which the text, as published by Prof. Max 
Miiller, is founded. What has happened some- 
times to classical scholars when new MSS. were 
discovered after their editions had been published 
has happened here. The new MS. confirms in 
several cases the conjectural emendations of the 
editor (“Ac primum quidem viri doctissimi 
emendationes nullo tune teste fultas confirmat”), 
which shows that the strict rules of diplomatic 
criticism which Sanskrit scholars have adopted 
from classical scholarship are equally applicable 
to Oriental literature. The new MS. contains, 
besides, one passage which is wanting in all the 
other MSS. hitherto known. The account given 
of the apparatus criticus for Schlegel’s edition of 
the Rdmdyana is valuable, and we copy the 
warning of Prof. Gildemeister, which has often 
been neglected by those who have lately written 
on the various recensions of that Indian epic :— 

“ Male plerique etiam in Schlegelii editione recensio- 
nem septentrionalem exhiberi putant. Sed iterum 
iterumque monendi sunt viri docti, desinant priore 
saltem ejus editionis volumino (aliter res se habet in 
altero) pro recensionis septentrionalis fonte uti. In 
illo Schlegelius non id egit, quod hodie a viro critico 
postulatur, ut certae codicum familiae se astringeret, 
sed ut, prout erat in omni judicio elegantissimus, niti- 
dissimam quamque et aptissimam lectionem e varii 
generis codicibus selectam praeferret, itaque accu- 
ratam illius recensionis effigiem omnino non reddidit.” 
The catalogue is published in the form of a Uni- 
versity Programme, the title of which has rather a 
strong savour of a mixture of regal, imperial and 
mediaeval Latinity: “Sacram Memoriam Regis 
Serenissmi Divi Frederici Gulielmi III. pie colen- 
dam indicit Gulielmus Mangold, Bonnae: ‘itteris 
Caroli Georgi, 1876.” 





WE aro glad to notice among Messrs. Long- 
man’s announcements a translation of Goldziher’s 
Mythology among the Hebrews, an important 
work, which cannot fail to stimulate Biblical re- 
search, whether its conclusions meet with accept- 
ance or the reverse. We are reserving our own 
review of the work till the appearance of the 
translation. 


Amone recent German works of which the 
students of religion cannot afford to be ignorant 
are R. A. Lipsius’s treatise on Evangelical-Pro- 
testant Dogmatics (Braunschweig : Schwetschke), 
distinguished by speculative subtlety and sympa- 
thetic study of “ the facts of religious experience ” 
—worth reading even after Biedermann’s more 
distinctly philosophical work on Christian Dogma- 
tics (Ziirich, 1869); and Hermann Reuter'’s 
History of the Religious Aufklérung (which in 
this first volume may be taken as equivalent to 
Liberalism) in the Middle Age from the End of 
the Eighth to the Beginning of the Fourteenth 
Century, vol. i. (Berlin: Hertz). To the philo- 
sopher Biedermann’s brief sketch of his friend 
Heinrich Lang (Ziirich: C. Schmidt) we have 
already referred. It is a fine specimen ofa dis- 
criminating éloge. 

Tue Rivista Europea has passed into the hands 
of Signor Pancrazi, editor of the Gazzetta d’ Italia 
and the Rivista Internazionale. Prof. A. de 
Gubernatis, we are sorry to hear, retires from the 
editorship of the Rtvista Europea at the close of 
the présent month ; but he will transfer his services 
to the Nuova Antologia, the foreign portion of 
which will be under his superintendence. The 
Nuova Antologia is to be warmly congratulated 
on the accession of such a distinguished scholar to 
its staff. 


Tue Reliquary for last July contains a history 
of Josceline, Prince of Edessa, the Crusading 
ancestor of the Courtenays, a family of which 
one branch has existed in France for 600 years 
and given three emperors to the east, and another 
has for seven centuries occupied a leading position 
in Devonshire. An article by the Rev. C. R. 
Palmer on the Friar Preachers of London, chiefly 
compiled from the records of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, will be of great value to all who are 
interested in the topography of London. Among 
the minor notes there is an epitaph from St. 
Mary’s Church, Beverley, which affords an interest- 
ing illustration of the permanence of the system 
of military discipline instituted by Gustavus 
Adolphus. He, it will be remembered, was 
strongly opposed to duelling, and when two of 
his officers importuned him for permission to 
fight, at last gave it, but ordered the headsman to 
attend on the field to execute the survivor. The 
epitaph, which refers to soldiers in the service of 
William IIL., is as follows :— 

“‘ Here two Danish soldiers lye, 

The one in quarrell chane’d to die, 

The other's head, by their own law 

With sword was serv'd (sic: severed ?) at one blow. 

“ Dec, 23, 1689.” 


Tne Revue Historique for October contains an 
admirable article by M. Perrens on “ Peter 
Martyr and the Heresy of the Patarenes at Flo- 
rence.” He traces the rise and influence of the 
heretics and the means by which they were put 
down. They had neither the courage nor the 
organisation to stand against persecution, They 
dissembled before the inquisitors, and so left 
morality on the side of orthodoxy. Hence the 

ublic sentiment of Florence was _scandalised 
y them, and the Florentine writers, Dante 
among the rest, classify heretics and epicureans 
together. Yet, from this early outbreak of heresy 
Florence learned the need of obedience to eccle- 


_siastical forms, and gained also a spirit of free- 


thinking. Hence came the peculiar attitude of 
the Florentines towards the Church—* également 
attachés aux pratiques de leur culte et détachés 
des dogmes de leur religion.” The Revue is rich 
in materials for the history of France during the 





religious wars. Besides a continuation of the 
letters of Francois Hotman, there is also a number 
of unpublished letters of the Cardinal Georges 
d’Armagnac addressed to Charles IX., Henry III, 
and Catherine de’ Medici between the dates 1562 
and 1585. M. Fustel de Coulanges contributes 
an article “On the Inequality of the Wergeld in 
the Frankish Laws.” He tends towards the con- 
clusion that the difference observed is not founded 
upon race but upon social conditions, There is 
also a notice by M. Regnald of the journal of a 
learned Dutchman, Gisbert Cuypert, who took 
part in the operations of the Anglo-Dutch army 
in 1706. It throws considerable light on the 
causes of the dissensions which hindered the 
success of the allies. The journal itself is in the 
Royal Library at the Hague. 


Mr. Furnivatt’s fourth book for the Shak- 
spere’s England Series of the New Shakspere 
Society is the most amusing of the four. It is. 
Part 1. of The Anatomie of Abuses: Contayning 
A Discoverie, or briefe Summarie, of such Notable 
Vices and Imperfections, as now raigne in many 
Christian Countreyes of the Worlde: but (espe- 
ctallie) in a verie famous Ilande called Ailgna: 
Together, with most fearefull Examples of Gods 
Iudgementes, executed vpon the wicked for the same, 
aswell in Ailgna of late, as in other places elsewhere. 
Verie Godly, to be read of all true Christians ewerie 
where; but most needefull, to be regarded in Eng- 
lande. Made dialogue-wise by Phillip Stubbes. 
1. Maij. 1583, collated with the 2nd, 5th, and 
6th editions. The zest with which the excel- 
lent and somewhat morose Puritan rebukes the 
abuses in dress and amusements of his time is 
refreshing to behold. He is even bitterer than 
Shakspere against women’s painting their faces and 
wearing false hair, and had evidently made up his 
mind that a good many of his countrywomen and 
countrymen were well on their way to the ever- 
lasting bonfire. Perhaps no such contemporary 

icture exists of the details of parts of the social 
fife of the time as is found in Stubbes’s book. 
It ran through six editions in his life, and the first 
and fifth editions have been reprinted since; but 
neither of their editors took the trouble to collate: 
the other editions, and the neglect of this led the 
latter of the two editors, Mr. J. P. Collier, to say, 
“we may presume, from various circumstances, 
that he (Philip Stubbes] was carried off by the 
plague which raged in 1592,” when the collation 
of any one page of the 1595 edition of his book 
with the preceding one would have shown that its 
author was then alive, and revised it most care- 
fully throughout. Mr. Furnivall has not been 
able to find a copy of the two editions in 1584, 
and he is anxious to get a sight of Stubbes's 
Motive to Good Works, 1593, giving an account of 
his tour in England during the London plague 
of 1592. 

WE have received the prospectus of a — 
reprint of The Particuler Description of England, 
with the Portraitures of certaine of the Chieffest 
Cities and Townes (1588), by William Smith, 
Rouge Dragon, from the unique MS. in the 
Library of the British Museum ; with lithographic 
facsimiles in gold and colours of the plans of 
cities and coats of arms contained in it. This 
MS. has remained almost unknown among the 
MS. treasures of the British Museum. It com- 
prises plans and views of the following places: 
London, Canterbury, Rochester, Winchester, 
Salisbury, Stonehenge, Bath, Colchester, Norwich, 
Cambridge, Oxford, Bristol, Coventry, Stafford, 
Lichfield, and Chester, beside a map of England, 
an illuminated title-page, and upwards of 230 
coats of arms of noblemen and bishops, whose 
titles are taken from the various counties and 
towns. Some of the plans are bird’s-eye views, 
others are profile sketches. The view of London, 
which is the largest of the illustrations, and fills 
a twice-folded page, is of much interest as one of 
the very earliest representations of the capital, 
although, in point of fact, Southwark occupies by 
far the largest portion of the view. Those of 
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Canterbury, Cambridge, Norwich, Bath, Bristol, 
and Stonehenge, are laid down with the utmost 
clearness and accuracy. On the plan of Bristol is 
the following note: ‘“ Measur’d and laid down in 
Platform by me Wm. Smith at my being at 
Bristow the 30 & 31 of July A*° D™ 1568,” and 
on that of Canterbury: “ W. S. A? 1588 Oc- 
tob. 10.” We thus see that the work occupied at 
least twenty years of the author's life, yet he left 
several of the chief towns of England unrepre- 
sented. The literary part of the work consists of 
a full but concise account of the chief points of 
interest in the country, as they existed at the end 
of the sixteenth century, and contains lists of 
rivers, forests, castles, &c., and of places returning 
Knights of the Shire and Burgesses to Parliament. 
All who desire to subscribe are requested to send 
their names to Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, 1 Chalcot 
Terrace, Regent’s Park Road, N.W., or to Mr. 
Edmund W. Ashbee, 17 Mornington Crescent, 
N.W. The price to subscribers will be two 
guineas, 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


BestDEs a description of the physical geography 
of Hawaii and its volcanoes by Franz Birgham, 
illustrated by an exquisite little map of the 
island, and a review of the latest discoveries in 
the Lake Region of Central Africa, Petermann’s 
Mitthetlungen for October includes a most impor- 
tant original Dw by Prof. H. Fritz on the 
Geographical Distribution of Hail. From the 
difficulties attending the explanation of the origin 
of this phenomenon and the strange partialities of 
its appearance, the subject of hail has generally 
been avoided by meteorologists, and no general 
examination or comparison of the records of its 
occurrence in all parts of the world has hitherto 
been attempted. Prof. Fritz has now laboriously 
collected and compared most of the existing data 
from the observing stations of all the countries of 
Europe, from Asia, Africa, America, Australia, 
and the Arctic region, and has established on good 
foundation, for the first time, a number of the 
oe laws which govern the distribution of 
il. 


Tue Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung of September 
22 contains the following note on the progress of 
the Egyptian conquest of Inner Africa, dated 
from Cairo, September 9 :— 

“Colonel Mason has returned to Cairo from the 
South in ill-health. With Purdy-Bey he has made a 
survey of the whole of Dar-Fur. Purdy has also 
completed a journey of exploration southward from 
Dar-Fur to the borders of Dar-Fertit, and to the 
famous copper-mine of Hoffarat el Nahas. From 
most of the provinces of Egyptian Soudan the re- 
ports of the good understanding between the 
natives and the Government officials are very 
favourable. Dar-Fur and Kordofan are politically 
at rest, even the negro tribes on the White Nile are 
gradually accommodating themselves to the new order 
of things, M‘tesa, the ruler of the countries round 
the north of the Victoria Nyanza, is about to send 
ambassadors to Cairo, and an embassy from the 
Somali country reached the Egyptian Court a short 
time ago. Between Suez, Zeila, and Berbera, a regu- 
lar postal communication by steamer has been estab- 
lished. We have just received the sad news of the 
death of the African traveller, Dr. Pfund, at Fasher in 
Dar-Fur, on August 21. He wasa member of the 
Scientific expedition sent to Kordofan by the Viceroy, 
in the beginning of last year.” 


Tue Peruvian Government is endeavouring to 
attract to that republic the surplus immigration 
from Europe to the Rio de la Plata, and has 
sent agents to Montevideo and Buenos Ayres, 
offering free es to Peru, and guaranteeing 
constant and profitable agricultural labour. 


Tue first part of the Boletin de la Sociedad Geo- 
grdfica de Madrid gives evidence that the newly- 
formed Spanish Geographical Society will be a suc- 
cessful and important one. It is mainly taken up 
with the acts of foundation of the Society, with 
its division into sections which will devote them- 





selves to special branches of geography, and with 
a long list of members ; but there is also a good 
essay by Sr. Martin Ferreiro, discussing the possi- 
bility of introducing a uniform system of geo- 
graphical orthography, of projection of maps, and 
of representation on these, to be used in the future 
publications of the Society. 


From the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge we have received three excellent little 
works descriptive of foreign countries. In the 
Land and People of China, by Mr. J. Thomson, 
we have a capitally-written popular description of 
the geography, history, religion, social life, arts, 
industries, and government of that country, by one 
who has a thorough knowledge of his subject from 
long residence and much travel in the Empire. 
The numerous portrait-illustrations of the people 
of many grades of society, and from many pro- 
vinces, bring us face to face with the Chinese in 
a way that no description by writing could equal, 
and add very greatly to the value of the work. In 
the summary of the history of China we are dis- 
appointed to find the reign of Tung-chi from 1861 
to 1875 described as “the most uneventful to be 
found in Chinese history,” and the great Mo- 
hammedan rebellions which have scarcely been 
smothered in China proper, and which rent 
the whole of Eastern Turkistan away from the 
Empire, passed over as merely “ disturbing 
incidents in an otherwise tranquil reign.” ‘This 
we cannot help thinking is a serious mistake, 
for unless the existence of great religious fac- 
tions in the Empire is thoroughly understood, 
its present political relations cannot be appreciated. 
Africa Unveiled, by the Rev. Henry Rowley, 
formerly of the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa, is a thoroughly good account of the geo- 
graphical features of the great continent, of the 
many races, religious beliefs, and customs of the 
Africans, of the slave trade and the history of 
missions in Africa from the earliest times to the 
present, drawn from practical experience and 
study. In view of the intense interest in all 
matters relating to Africa, this book meets exactly 
the requirements of the time, and can be heartily 
recommended as giving the maximum of informa- 
tion in the most condensed form. In the accounts 
which are daily being published of the disturb- 
ances in the Transvaal Republic the name of the 
Zulu chief Cetywayo, hitherto almost unknown 
in Europe, appears conspicuously. Writing 
before this outbreak, and judging from the 
character of this chieftain, Mr. Rowley almost 
predicts the rebellion which is now going on, He 
says :— 

“ Cetywayo—pronounced Ketchwayo—has lately 
succeeded Panda, who succeeded Dingaan, as supreme 
chief of the Zulus. He is a man of considerable 
ability and much force of character. He is proud of 
the military traditions of his family, and especially of 
the policy and deeds of his uncle Chaka. But though 
his own disposition is warlike, and the Zulus are im- 
patient of peace, and desirous of some great military 
achievement, he is too prudent a man to provoke the 
hostility of Great Britain. He clearly perceives that 
the times are changed since Chaka was able to over- 
come all against whom he went: that the policy and 
force of Great Britain have become the more power- 
ful. Nevertheless, it is well known that the Zulus 
have been arming themselves with guns, which they 
import through Portuguese territory ; that they manu- 
facture gunpowder; that they are angry with the 
Transvaal Republic; and it is not unlikely that they 
ae venture upon 4 trial of strength with that rising 

tate.” 


The Home of the Wolverene and Beaver; or, 
Fur-Hunting in the Wilds of Canada, by Charles 
Henry Eden, is a compilation descriptive of the 
scene of the capture of the animals whose skins 
form such an important article of commerce, and 
of the appearance and habits of these animals, 
derived chiefly from Audubon, Richardson, and 
Hearne. The information is tacked together by 
a slight story, enlivened by trapping adventures, 
and by an account of the first settlement of 





Western America on the Columbia river, drawn 
mainly from Washington Irving’s Astoria. 


From a Batavian paper we learn that some 
Frenchmen are expected to arrive in Netherlands 
India very shortly, with the view of settling as 
colons exploratewrs on the east coast of Sumatra. 
The enterprise is stated to be of a co-operative 
nature, and each party of immigrants is intended 
to include a farmer, an engineer, two scientific 
members, a doctor, a trader, and a manager. The 
different parties will, if the original idea be carried. 
out, form nuclei at various points on the coast, 
round which French colonists may be able to 
rally, and thus escape that isolation which they 
have to encounter on emigrating to wholly foreign 
lands 


Tue Rev. W. Wyatt Gill, the well-known 
authority on New Guinea, and author of Life in 
the Southern Isles, has just left this country for 
Rarotonga, Cook Islands, South Pacific. 


We understand that a Portuguese officer, Major 
M. G. Henriques, is contemplating an exploration 
of the Congo and other rivers of Africa, as well 
as the central portion of the continent generally. 
Major Henriques is now in this country with the 
view of obtaining all the preliminary information 
that can be got from the works of former travellers. 


In connexion with the Philadelphia Exhibition 
the Lovell Printing and Publishing Company, of 
Montreal, has just issued a volume containing a 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Collection of the 
Economic Minerals of Canada, compiled by the 
Geological Corps of Canada, together with Notes 
of a Stratigraphical Collection of Canadian 
Rocks, by A. R. C. Selwyn, F.R.S., F.G.S., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. 


Tue unusual quiet which now reigns in the dis- 
tricts of Hogar and Asgar has led to the projec- 
tion of two separate African expeditions for the 
scientific exploration of these countries. One of 
these expeditions, which is being carried on at 
the cost of the Geographical Society of Berlin, is 
under the direction of the German savant Dr. 
Erwin von Bary; while the other, which will be 
despatched in the course of a few weeks, has been 
organised by the French Government. Dr. von Bary, 
who, in the autumn of 1875, made a preliminary ex-- 

edition to the provinces of Tarhona and Gharian, 
- lately reached Ghat after a successful journey 
from Tripoli. The main object of his mission is 
to solve the problems of the age and geological 
character of the Sahara; but he proposes also to 
direct his attention to the flora of the Hogar 
Mountains. 


Tne committee of the “ Palestine Exploration 
Fund” send word this quarter that they require 
1,500/. to clear themselves from outstanding lia- 
bilities, and to have a sum in hand ready to meet 
the expenses of starting the Survey party again. 
They report that the memoirs for one sheet of 
the Survey Map of Palestine are complete, and 
in the new Quarterly Statement present us with 
another specimen of these important additions to 
the map. This is a study on the site of Emmaus, 
which is identified by Lieutenant Conder with 
the ruins of Khamasa, in a remote corner, difficult 
of description without reference to a map. At 
no great distance, if we are not mistaken, lies 
Beit ’Atab, which Lieutenant Conder and Sergeant 
Black identify with the rock Etam, famous in the 
story of Samson. An attempt is made in the 
same number, with the help of the Mishna, to 
identify the site of the hill from which the scape- 
goat was rolled down into the valley beneath. 
There is also a — on Samaritan topography, 
the upshot of which is that we know much less 
about the topography of ancient Ephraim and 
half-Manasseh than about other parts of the 
country. Mr. Selah Merrill’s letter on the Jordan 
valley and its neighbourhood is reprinted from 
the Athenaeum. A list of the birds collected b 
the Survey party in Palestine, and some fres 
notes from the memoir, relating to sheets sixteen 
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and eighteen of the Map, complete the chief con- 
tents of the number. Great credit is due to 
Lieutenant Conder for the extreme ingenuity 
which more than compensates for his undeniable 
want of accurate philological scholarship. One 
word in conclusion. Would it not be well to 
direct the attention of the exploring party, on 
their returh to Palestine, to the neighbourhood of 
Hamath, where it is probable that a search would 
be rewarded by valuable discoveries of hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions similar to those now in the 
museum at Constantinople. Results of this kind 
would be of far more importance to Biblical 
archaeology than any number of identifications 
like those of Lieutenant Conder, often problem- 
atical at best, and even if proved but slightly 
affecting the most important questions of Biblical 
study. 
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NEWS LETTERS, TEMP. JAMES II. 


AMoNG some seventeenth-century letters recently 
added to the collection in the British Museum 
are a few of considerable historical and social 
interest, addressed from London by one J. Fraser, 
“ For the much honoured S* Robert Southwell at 
Kings Weston near Bristoll a member of Parla- 
ment.” The first of them in order of date was 
written immediately after the death of Charles IL., 
and gives a very graphic account of matters con- 
sequent on that event. A portion of it runs 
thus :— 

“The Dutchess of Portsmouth has desired leave to 
Retire into France, and the King has consented unto 
providing she pay her debts befor she goes, and 
order'd that none of her goods be Removed out of her 
Lodgings befor a coarse be taken to effect it. Her 
debts are thought to amount to near 30000/. but her 
personall estate to do it withall to much more, being 
estimate at 100000/. and better. The French ambt 
is not alltogether so familiar as he was heretofore, he 
being admitted into the bedchamber but when he has 
business and demands leave. 

* All the alterations that as yet are made are these 
following. My Lord Dartmouth is made Mr, of the 
horse, and succeeds to the Duke of Richmond; 
Admiral Herbert is made Mr”. of the Robes in Mr. 
Sydney’s place, Mr. Greims privy purse in Bapt. 
May’s place, and my Lord Peterborrow is nam’d for 
groom of the stole in my Lord of Bath’s place. My 
lord Rochester is the Premier Ministre now, and the 
discourse of his lo® going into Ireland is at an 
end. My Lord Keeper & privy seale do continue 
in their places and are like to do so long. 
My Lord Churchill is to go Ambassador into 
France, and Coll. Worden to have my Lord May- 
nard’s place. The Prince [George of Denmark] they 
say is to be admirall, & then its probable he will be 
pleased to speak English, w he has not thought titt 
yet todo. The King and Queen you may easily ima- 
gine have fatigue enough, when they are to have 
their hands kissed by such multitudes of people of all 
ranks & sorts, as do dayly crowd about their Matss, 
& the same compliments are repeated to the Princess. 
The late King’s body was open’d on Saturday last, 

and such a quantity of extravasated blood found all 
over that it could not be possible for him to live longer. 
+ « «Lt was a legacy that S", Alex". Fraser his late Phy- 
sician, who knew the temperament of his body the best 
of any man, left his Maty when he was a dying, that 
as he tender’d his life, he would let blood twice every 
year at least, and if he omitted or neglected the doing 
of it, that it would prove fatall tohim........ 





The body was carry’d last night to the painted chamber 
whence after 5 or 6 days more it will be remov’d to 
Hen. 7 chappell and there privatly interr’d, and all 
the white staves broke upon it. Then there will be an 
end of the Lord Chamberlain’s, Lord Newport’s, and 
Lord Maynard's places.” 

Other letters of importance contain the follow- 
ing passages :— 


‘Much honored S™ 

“The favour of yours I have two days ago, 
& in return can only tell you that att Court we have 
had some changes of late. Yesterday his Maty de- 
clared in Councill that he had reason to be dissatisfy’d 
with the Margquiss of Halifax, and thought fitt to 
continue him no longer in the place of Lord President 
of the Councill, wherefor he ordered his name to be 
crossed out of the Councill book. The occasion of 
his Mat* displeasur is variously conjectured. 
Yesterday the newes came of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s death, who dyed at his house in the Country 
of the new feaver. There are severall candidates 
for the place but My Lord Mulgrave stands fairest in 
the opinion of most to succeed. The Prince of 
Orange’s Coart has not been exempted from changes 
more then others, for last week his Highness thought 
fitt to dismiss the Princesses chaiplain and two of her 
bedchamber women, M". Tralany and M". Longford 
her two favorites. The occasion of it was certain in- 
telligence the prince had of the chaiplans hold- 
ing correspondence with some persons to his dis- 
reputation; and this being confirmed by some 
letters his H. had intercepted wherein notice was 
given of every thing said or done either in 
privat of in publique in the familie, and seasoned 
with indiscreet ralleries & reflexions. These letters 
his H. showed the Princess, whereupon she called her 
chaiplan and Bedchamber women together (for they 
were in the spying plott) and giving a Reprimand for 
their ungratitud, dismissed them. Their conduct is 
generally condemned by all persons here. 

“ Sheriff Cornish being tryd last week, found guilty 
& condemn’d for high treason, is to be executed to 
morrow as they say; tho’ some report that he has 
offer’'d ten thousand guineas for the ransom of his 
life. The prevailing report is that the Lord Gray is 
pardoned, but that his estate is not; he having given 
all but 1500/7. per an. during life for the lease 
of it. 


* London Oct, 22 1685. 


“The duke of Queensberries son has almost con- 
cluded a match with my lord Clifford’s second 
daughter, and in few days it is beleeved the matri- 
moniall ceremonies will be celebrated. 

“From France we hear nothing but lamentable 
stories of the hard usage of the poor Protestants in 
that kingdom, the Edict of Nantes on w all their 
privileges and liberties were founded, being now 
solemnly repeal’d & the publique & privat exercise 
of that Religion forbid all the Kingdome over, under 
pain of death and forfeiture of goods & estat. On 
Monday last senight Charenton was solemnly pull'd 
down, and all their churches in France are a 
pulling down as fast as they can. Monsieur Claud is 
retired into Holland, Mons. Alix & Menard are a 
coming over hither. At Amsterdam they have setled 
an allowance for 10 of the french ministers banisht 
France, & in all other Towns in Holland in pro- 
portion. 

‘“M*. Robert Spenser, my Lord Sunderland unckle, 
is made Lord Viscount Tiviot in Scotland, and marry’d 
an heiress last week . The Lord Chancellor 
of Scotland is said to have fallen off from our church, 
to that of Rome, though without any solemn declara- 
tion as yet that I know of.” 

** July 19 1687. 

“What prospect you gentlemen in the Country have 
of the meeting of a parlament I cannot tell, but here 
in Town & at Coart we do not entertain any certain 
hopes at all as yet. Things do not look as if all 
desirable dispositions were to be found amongst those 
they would have to be chosen. The essentiall dis- 
position required is to give their votes for the re- 
pealing of all the penall Laws & of the Test, w is 
so reasonable a thing that his Maty cannot but 
endeavour the effecting of. Dr. Burnet has the misfor- 
tune (notwithstanding of the great fortune he has hade 
in marrying a young lady at the Hague of 15000/. in 
money) of being extreemly under his Mat‘*s displeasur. 
Three letters he has writ lately to my Lord Middleton 
in w* besides severall threatning indecencies of pub- 








lishing to the world in his own defense a secret 
history of the last twenty years transactions, he has 
the foolishness to own that he has transferr’d his 
alleageance from the King to the States of Holland 
& is become’a free Citizen of Amsterdam. Upon 
these letters an Indictment of high Treason is raised 
agt him in Scotkand. 


“Tf you have not yet M". Dreydens celebrated poem 
of the Hinde & the Panther w** the no less admired 
answer to it call’d the poem of the Panther & Hind 
transprosed done by a young gentleman M". Montagu 
I will send them both to you.” 








THE ROMANS OF THE DANUBE. 


Price Demerrivs Ion Guica, of Roumania, has 
contributed to the Numismatic Chronicle (xvi. 
pt. 2)—a periodical not usually renowned for any 
startling amount of interest in its communiqués— 
an essay on the history of the Romans of the 
Danube, which is well worth reading by those 
whom recent events have awakened to a curiosity 
with regard to the border provinces of Turkey. 
Prince Ghica’s essay is historical rather than 
numismatic, and its appearance in this publication 
would be anomalous if it had not as its ratson détre 
the description of a medal of Michel V., Prince of 
Wallachia. This medal presents the portrait of 
the bravest and most patriotic prince that ever 
ruled the provinces now known as Roumania ; and 
on this peg is hung an exceedingly interesting his- 
torical memoir. After a brief summary of the 
character of the modern Romans of the Danube, a 
people wanting in the steady progressive nature of 
the German nations, impulsive and enthusiastic 
at times, and then relapsing into almost centuries 
of complete prostration, Prince Ghica proceeds 
to sketch their history, tracing it from the 
conquest of Dacia by Trajan, through the long 
years of hopeless struggles with Magyars, Poles, 
and Turks, and the gradual dismemberment of the 
principalities, to the reign of Michel V. of Walla- 
chia, surnamed “ the Brave,” “ Valuchiae Transal- 

inae Vaidwoda, Sacratissimae Caesariae Regiae 

[ajestatis Consiliarius Perpetuus.” 

“Tt has ever been the dream of Wallachian and 
Moldavian princes to shake off the foreign yoke, 
rescue the lost provinces from the hands of their 
invaders, and restore the country to its former splen- 
dour, by uniting under one sceptre the scattered 
members of the Latin race in the East, in order to 
sustain thus better their independence against Turk, 
Slave, Hungarian, or Pole” (p. 164). 

Four princes fought nobly to realise this dream, 
Mircea I. of Wallachia, “ the Veteran,” 1389-1419; 
Viad IV., 1456-1462, and 1477-1479; Stephen 
of Moldavia, the scourge of the Poles, 1457-1504 ; 
and last and greatest of all, Michel V. of Walla- 
chia. As ban of the bannat (or province) of 
Craiova (Little Wallachia), Michel had already 
acquired a considerable reputation, when he was 
appointed by the Turkish Sultan to succeed 
Alexander as Prince of Wallachia in 1593. He 
at once formed an alliance with Sigismund Bathori 
and Aaron of Moldavia against the Ottoman 
Empire, and, after a massacre of the Turks 
which by no means redounds to his credit, 
he gained a great victory over the enemy on the 
ice of the frozen Danube, and seized all the 
Turkish forts on the banks. An Ottoman army 
was at once despatched to meet him. Harassed 
by his allies, Michel could only bring a small 
force of 5,000 men to oppose them; but notwith- 
standing this disparity of numbers, he again won 
a decisive victory in the battle of Nicopolis. In 
August, 1595, his former triumphs were ecli sed 
by the great fight of Calugarenii near the Néjlov, 
which ended in the total rout of the Turks. 
After a series of successes, Prince Michel at last 
freed the country from its Muslim tyrants for the 
rest of his reign; and the Emperor, seeing the 
importance of conciliating the victorious general, 
“yecognised the principality of Wallachia as a 
free State, whose throne was hereditary in Michel's 
family,” and gave him the title of “ Consiliarius 
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PerpetuusSacratissimae Caesariae Regiaeque Majes- 
tatis,” which is seen on his medal. Supported by 
the Emperor, Michel was able to frustrate the 
treacherous designs of Sigismund Bathori of 
Transylvania, and even succeeded in bringing the 
whole of this province under the rule of Wal- 
lachia. In the next year, 1600, he conquered 
Moldavia, and thus for a moment realised the 
dream of the Latins: Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Transylvania were one united State. But reverses 
soon came, defeats and plots; Michel fled to the 
Emperor, and was assassinated by the agents of 
Basta, the imperial general, on August 17, 1601. 

“Thus perished by treachery the bravest warrior 
who ever fought for the independence of Wallachia. 
His death was a signal of collapse for the country, 
which was dismembered as before. If Michel had not 
had to do with men like Sigismund Bathori, Andreas 
Bathori, and Basta, he would have raised his country 
to a height from whence it would perhaps never have 
fallen, and consolidated a powerful kingdom which 
would have kept in check the ambitions of the sur- 
rounding empires. 

“ As it is, that glorious but fruitless effort left the 
country in despondency. It was the last serious 
struggle for independence, followed by the torpor in 
which it is plunged to this day, through constant 
oppression and misfortunes, which it has silently borne. 
Neither the shameful cession of one of its finest 
provinces to Austria in 1775; nor the beheading by 
the Turks of the true patriot, Prince Gregory Ghica, 
for refusing to acquiesce in that cession; nor all the 
horrors undergone in the reign of the Phanariot 
Greek princes, who oft-times farmed the country from 
their palaces on the Bosphorus, have stung it into 
action,” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “HELIAND” AND THE “GENESIS.” 
Cheapin ghaven, Denmark : Oct. 7, 1876. 

At p. 9 of your number for July 1, you 
mention Prof. Sievers’ strange theory that 
the Genesis—or a part of it, the Fall, &c.—is 
a translation of an Old-Saxon original, and is 
by the author of the Heliand. Allow me to say 
that I have long been convinced—and in this I do 
not stand alone—that the Heliand is merely a 
Tipt, a “translation” if we will, of an Old- 





English original. Whether this were Caedmon’s 
or no, of course we cannot say. Most likely it was. 

The Heltand stands alone in Teutonic literature. 
Neither in any German nor in any Saxon speech 
is there anything like it or near it. On the other 
hand, it is entirely English in form and spirit and 
poetical colour. Its word-hoard, its rhyme-flow, 
even its mechanical commonplaces, are quite 
English, so English and Caedmonian that it strikes 
everyone. It is only Saxon in virtue of a slight 
transdialectation, just as scores of our English 
things are North English or South English or 
Midland English, or what not, according as we 
happen to light upon a transcript made by a 
northern or southern or midland scribe. 

Germany was first partly evangelised by the 
gifted and enthusiastic Culdee and Keltic mis- 
sionaries, some of them influenced by the culture 
and traditions of Iona, Lindisfarne, and St. Cuth- 
bert, and therefore Kelto-Anglic. Then came the 
distinctively English Romanising missions under 
Winfrid (Boniface) and his followers, who spread 
their centres of influence far and wide, and ra- 
pidly Christianised or Romanised large sweeps 
of the Teutonic lands, which they looked upon as 
a base for future inroads on the outlying Scandi- 
navian heathendom. These men took with them 
stores of books, and transcripts of many such in 
Latin were made in Germany by themselves or 
their German disciples. Even now great numbers 
of manuscripts written in England, or plainly 
copied from such, still exist in German libraries. 
Very many of them contain the English Runic 
Alphabet. (See my Old Northern Runie Monu- 
ments of Scandinavia and England, pp. 99-114, 
and elsewhere. ) 

Besides the so-called “Caedmon” poems—which 
may well have been written by him, however 
largely altered and interpolated afterwards by 
successive southern scribes, so that the present 
late south English text may often feebly represent 
the centuries-older original north English—and 
besides a body of pious lays, often of great value 
and beauty, the Old English Church had other 
things in verse. Notwithstanding wholesale de- 
struction, we can yet show remarkable stave- 
rhyme creeds, prayers, and homilies, distinctly 
written for and used in religious instruction, often 
recited or chaunted in public places “ when folk 
did meet.” Some of these pieces are now found 
only in Early or even in Middle English, but 
most of these doubtless have had Old English 
prototypes. 

As for wér, &c: nothing is commoner in all 
lands and times than for old words to die out, 
as others come in or jump into wide employ. 
This has sometimes happened in a single genera- 
tion. All our codices give proof of it. And every 
dialect (the Northumbrian was one of our many 
dialects) had words of its own. Thus every fresh- 
found really antique scrap gives us new long-lost 
words. As far as our monuments go, wér was 
little used in England, and rapidly fell away, 
as have so many other words. Still it kept its 
ground in the sense of pactum, fides, and in the 
compounds eal-werlic, “ kind,” eal-werlice, “ liber- 
ally.” The Norse-Icelandic ver, “ peaceful, tran- 
quil,” vera, “shelter, snugness,” show yet other 
side-meanings. The Latin verus answers to the 
German. The root (in Old English wartan) is 
common in all the Scando-Gothic tongues. 

Certain it is that the Runic verses on the 
splendid Northumbrian Ruthwell Cross are by 
Caedmon, for the stone itself plainly tells us so 
(Old N. Run. Monuments, p. 419 and Plate), 
But these lines, in Old North-English, are only a 
short extract from the striking and charming 
Dream of the Holy Rood, as our great Kemble 
se years ago, and as ali now acknowledge. 

he Dream is therefore also by Caedmon. Yet it 
shows the same blending of high verse and 
flagging flight which we meet within the Genes?s 
and in Heliand. <A glance at my p. 421 will 
show how the “transcribed and interpolated ” 
South-English text in the tenth-century Vercelli 





codex differs from the primitive Northumbrian 
carved on the Cross 300 years before. ‘One 
ig (line 118) is completed by the aid of the 

unic monument, the codex amended by the 
Carved Stone ” (p. 480). 

Caedmon's Rune-lay is the oldest verse in our 
mother-tongue, dating perhaps from about 670. He 
died about 680, His “ first song” is first found in 
a bookfell written about 737. See all the four 
copies in my O.N.R.M. p. 435, and observe the 
valuable dialectic differences between the oldest 
transcript and all the others. 

The confused and foolish, and comparatively 
modern, prose Latin preface to THeliand (by a 
writer who, as Ernst Windisch has shown, was 
not even a Saxon, and who could not find out the 
name of the poet he writes about) agrees with 
(perhaps copies) the old poetical Latin preface in 
one thing. They both give the story of the 
Divine call to the bard to sing this lay in the same 
manner as is so well known to us in the history of 
Caedmon, as told by the Venerable Baeda, Baeda 
died in 735. Windisch says that the Heltand was 
written in 825-835. These things do not square. 
Which must give way? At all events, as the 
tradition attached to the version ran, its author 
was a “Saxon” (a term sometimes of old used 
for “ Anglo-Saxon,” or “Angle,” especially by 
men of Keltic race or education; all non- 
Kelts in England, Ireland, or Scotland are still 
“Saxons” to the Kelts), and he was warned 
from heaven to write holy verse. All this quite 
simply points out Caedmon, as does the in- 
herent character of the poem itself. 

Very strange is the idea of a great and gifted 
Church enriching herself by translating a piece 
by a barbarian convert in one of her mission- 
stations abroad. What happens is the other way. 
Writings in the Mother-Church are translated by 
her missionaries, or her disciples, for the building 
up of her foreign converts. 

Another such wanderer from England, as I shall 
show more at length in my third volume, is the 
famous Wessobrunner Prayer. This is copied by an 
Englishman, or an Englishman’s pupil, from an 
English original, but in a Saxonised form, as the 
writer was labouring among Saxons. The proof 
is twofold. The almost forgotten masterly fac- 
simile by Father Ellinger (Bragur, vol. v. Leipzig, 
1797, 8vo, p. 118) shows that the MS. has four 
times the English sign or bind-rune for rf, 1, and 
nine times the English mark (+) for AND. 

GEORGE STEPHENS, 








SHAKSPERE'S POSSIBLE TROTH-PLIGHT. 
Bottesford Manor, near Brigg : October 16, 1876, 

I believe that there is no doubt that during the 
sixteenth century a valid marriage could be con- 
tracted without the religious ceremonial being 
used. This was, indeed, the law of Western 
Europe until the time of the Council of Trent. 

Cranmer says, in a letter to Cromwell which is 
dated by the editor 1538:—“I and my doctors 
that are now with me are of this opinion, that 
this matrimony contracted per verba de praesentt 
is perfect matrimony before God.”—Cranmer’s 
Misc. Writings (Parker Soc.) ‘, 360, 

ZDWARD PEACOCK. 








“ JUGGERNAUT” CALLED IN QUESTION. 
Cheltenham : October 10, 1876, 

An article headed as above in the Acapemy of 
September 30 quotes from a lecture lately delivered 
by Mr. Moncure Conway in which he says: “ We 
have now learned, on the best authority, that all 
those pictures of Hindoos casting themselves 
beneath the Juggernaut car to be crushed were 
purely imaginary.” 

The writer of the letter observes that Mr. J. S, 
Mill was under the impression, from what he had 
heard in the Court of East India Proprietors, 
that such horrors had really taken place; and he 
goes on to say that it seems very desirable to 
ascertain the truth. 
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The chief mover in the debates on the subject 
in the East India House was the late Mr. John 
Poynder ; and, as I happen to have a copy of some 
speeches of his, I may perhaps say that it is 
evident that he never doubted the existence of 
the practice in question. He published the volume 
which I have, in 1830, and in his preface he 
writes :— 

“Ag the value of the evidence must, of course, 
depend entirely on its authenticity, I think it neces- 
sary thus publicly to challenge the fullest examination 
into its validity and accuracy; and I pledge myself 
to the public that I can completely verify the several 
extracts made by me both from MSS. and printed 
works,” 

The first testimony which I will bring forward 
as used by Mr. Poynder is that of the Abbé Dubois, 
“who is said by Mr. Mill to have spent twenty 
years in India in a more intimate acquaintance 
with the people than any other European.” He 
describes very fully in vol. i. pp. 371 sq., the self- 
inflicted tortures of the Hindoos, and at the head 
of them mentions the prostration of victims under 
the processional car during its progress, a sacrifice 
which he says is hailed by the spectators as the 
perfection of devotion. 

The next witness is Dr. Claudius Buchanan, a 

chaplain of the East India Company, who on 
May 25, 1813, wrote :— 
“It appears that in 1812, six years after the im- 
position of the Pilgrim-tax, Messrs, Smith and 
Ureen write from Cuttack that the worship of the idol 
had- been more numerously attended than usual. 
‘ You would have been astonished,’ they say, ‘to see 
the vast number of the pilgrims. You may conceive 
what a multitude must have been assembled at the 
Temple for 150, or thereabouts, to be killed in the crowd. 
Numbers killed themselves by falling under the wheels 
of the idol’s car. They Jaid themselves flat on their 
backs for the very purpose of being crushed to death 
by it.” 

The same Dr. Buchanan writes from Jugger- 
naut on June 18, 1806, and gives a description of 
the procession of the idol’s car, as witnessed by 
himself. He says:— 

“I felt a consciousness of doing wrong in witnessing 
it... After the tower had proceeded some way, a 
pilgrim was ready to offer himself a sacrifice to the 
idol. He laid himself down in the road before the 
tower as it was passing along, on his face, with his 
arms stretched forward: the multitude passed around 
him, leaving the space clear, and he was crushed to 
death by the wheels of the tower . . . He was left to 
view for some time, and then carried to the Golgotha, 

where I have just seen him.” 

Again, June 20 :— 

«The horrid solemnities still continue. Yesterday 
@ woman devoted herself to the idol. She laid herself 
down in the road in an oblique direction, so that the 
wheels did not kill her instantly, as is generally the 
case; but she died in a few hours.” 

Again he writes from Juggernaut’s Temple, 
near Ishera, on the Ganges, May, 1807 :— 

“The tower here is drawn along, like that at 
Juggernaut, by cables. . . . One of the victims this 
year was a well-made young man, of healthy appear- 
ance. . . . He danced for a while before the idol, 
singing in an enthusiastic strain; and then rushing 
suddenly to the wheels he shed his blood under the 
tower of obscenity. This case was fully authenticated 
at the time, and reported by eye-witnesses at Cal- 
cutta.” 

The testimonies here adduced in order to show 
that the immolations under the car of Juggernaut 
are not a myth are suflicient to justify any one 
interested in the subject in calling on Mr. Moncure 
Conway to produce his authorities to prove a 
negative. FREDERICK PoYNDER. 








WE are extremely glad to notice the somewhat 
tardy recognition of Mr. R. L. Bensly’s merits as 
a Syriac scholar, by his election to a Fellowship 
in Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. His 
recent discovery of the missing fragment of the 
First Book of Ezra will be fresh in the recollection 
of our readers, 





SCIENCE. 


Field Geology. By W. Henry Penning, 
F.G.S. With a Section on Palaeontology. 
By A. J. Jukes-Brown, B.A., F.G.S. 
(London : Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, 1876.) 


Arter the young student has thumbed over 
some of the standard text-books on geology, 
has attended a course of lectures on the 
science, and satisfactorily passed an ex- 
amination, he finds himself but ill-prepared 
to enter the field as an independent ob- 
server. True, he may be familiar enough 
with the latest geological theories, and may 
have long lists of fossils at his fingers’ ends : 
yet he may be utterly embarrassed the first 
time he attempts to trace the boundary-line 
of a formation, or even to determine ap- 
proximately the age of the rock beneath his 
feet. And it is by no means easy to see 
how he is to gain the practical knowledge 
needful for such work. There are some 
scant instructions in field-geology, it is true, 
in Jukes and Geikie’s excellent Manual, in 
Clifton Ward’s Elementary Geology, and in 
some other well-known works. Nor must 
we forget the admirable instructions to 
geological observers drawn up by Mr. 
Darwin nearly thirty years ago, and pub- 
lished in the Admiralty Manual of Scientific 
Enquiry. But we fail to remember any 
modern work which deals fully with the 
important subject of practical geology. No 
doubt it may be said that such instruction 
can be got only in the field, and that no 
amount of book-lore can make the student 
anything more than a mere paper geologist. 
When a young man joins the staff of the 
Geological Survey, he needs as a rule several 
months’ training under an experienced sur- 
veyor before he can be trusted to lay down 
the lines from his own observations. And 
yet there can be no question that a good 
deal of instruction may be conveyed through 
the medium of clear writing—instruction 
which will be specially valuable to the 
amateur who has no experienced field- 
geologist as guide. Mr. Penning has there- 
fore met a long-felt need in publishing a 
manual of instruction in field-geology, thus 
giving to the student the benefit of his own 
experience on the staff of the National 
Survey. 

Mr. Penning’s neat little book drops 
naturally into four parts. The first part 
explains the art of geological mapping, and 
describes such few instruments as are used 
in the field. Buta map showing the distri- 
bution of the several geological formations is 
not all that is needed to convey a complete 
notion of the structure of a district. The 
map must be supplemented by sections 
showing the thickness and relative positions 
of the component rocks; and Sections ac- 
cordingly form the subject of Mr. Penning’s 
second part. Here the author gives his new 
rules for finding the direction of true dip, 
which were recently published and criti- 
cised in the Geologicul Magazine. The third 
part explains the means of determining most 
of our common minerals and rocks; while 
the fourth part is devoted to practical palae- 
ontology. The palaeontological part was 
contributed by Mr. Jukes-Brown, of the 
Geological Survey, and is excellent as far as 
it goes, but it is to be regretted that the 





state of his health prevented him from com- 
pleting this portion, and from preparing the 
lists of characteristic fossils. This suffi- 
ciently accounts for a few slight discrepan- 
cies in this section of the work, and for 
several typographical errors. There are 
also some slips elsewhere which it may be 
well to correct in a second edition; thus the 
table shewing the degrees of hardness of 
minerals is attributed to “ Moll,” of course a 
misprint for “ Mohs.” When Mr. Penning, 
speaking of microscopic petrography, says 
that there is “at the present time no work 
specially devoted to the subject,” he must 
surely be confining himself, somewhat arbi- 
trarily, to English literature. Zirkel, Ro- 
senbusch, and Doelter have written works 
exclusively devoted to the subject, while 
the number of German monographs dealing 
with microscopic petrology is really becom- 
ing appalling. 

It will be seen from the foregoing review 
of the contents of this treatise on Field- 
geology that the work takes a position en- 
tirely its own; and, however many text- 
books the geological student may already 
possess, he will do well to add this to his 
stock. Books without number have been 
written to set forth the methods of geologi- 
cal reasoning, but here is one exposing the 
methods of geological observation: others 
have taught us the principles of the science, 
but Mr. Penning, as an accomplished field- 
geologist, introduces us to the practice; in 
fine, while most writers treat geology as a 
pure science, he deals with it rather as an 
art. F. W. Ruper. 








Dictionnaire franco-normand, ow recueil des 
mots particuliers au dialecte de Guernesey ; 
faisant voir leurs relations romanes, cel- 
tiques et tudesques. Par George Métivier, 
membre de la Société Philologique de 
Londres. (London: Williams & Norgate, 
1870.) 


Few dialects offer a more fruitful, or, it may 
be added, a knottier study than the Norman- 
French of Guernsey. This genuine and 
ancient popular patois is a variety of 
Norman French presenting many curious 
elements—especially Celtic elements—and 
many curious analogies, and retaining a 
power of agglutination which might well 
disconcert a student accustomed only to the 
structure of languages fastidiously formed 
and sifted in Court and town. The Dic- 
tionary of M. Métivier is not only a masterly 
contribution to the study of this dialect, but 
one of the most remarkable works of 
contemporary philology. 

For the first half of his life (he is now 
eighty-six) the literary labours of M. Métivier 
were rather in the direction of poetry than 
philology. He wrote much and admirably 
in his native dialect. To a collection of 
Rimes Guernesiaises published by him more 
than forty years ago was appended a glossary 
of words; and this glossary was the germ of 
the Dictionary, which appeared in 1870, In 
the interval the author, having been from 
early years a practical linguist of unusua 
range in several groups of languages, had 
developed himself by incessant study into a 
powerful and thorough philologer. His book, 





with the one fault, perhaps, of a tendency to 
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over-allusiveness in style, is a magazine of 
profitable and attractive reading. It reads, 
not like a lexicon compiled article by article, 
disconnectedly, but rather like an organic and 
well-digested treatise broken up into articles 
for convenience of alphabetical reference. That 
old art of making a dictionary good reading 
has been going out. Long ago, lexicographers 
like the diffuse but invaluable Nicod; like 
Veneroni with his Italian grace and geniality ; 
like Oudry, who knows so well alike the 
manners and ways of speech of France and 
Italy ; like Nathaniel Duez, who scorns no 
word whatsoever ; like Jean Holtrop, or the 
authors of the French and German Dictionary 
printed at Berlin by order of Frederick 
the Great—all these knew how to give a 
personal character and a human _attrac- 
tiveness to their work. If M. Métivier 
also is in this an old-fashioned lexico- 
grapher, he is in science and method 
among the foremost of the moderns. The 
only work in which a popular patois has 
been investigated, not, indeed, with equal 
soundness, but with something like equal 
affection, industry, and abundance of re- 
source, is the Dictionnaire Rouchi-francais 
of M. Hécart, of which the second edition 
was published in 1830. 

What is of most general interest, perhaps, 
in a work like the present, is the light which 
a study of M. Métivier’s philological labours 
throws upon the literary procedure of no 
less a master than Victor Hugo. Imagina- 
tive writers have too often failed to bend 
their genius to the demands of the scientific 
spirit, and to reconcile the noble impatience 
of inspiration with the drudgery of faithful 
research. The scenery and accessories of a 
romance have too often been painted, even in 
works of real genius, with the touch either 
of Custine, who in his Vocation de Romuald 
gives a picture of the Isle of Man more 
slight and fanciful than the merest opera 
background, or else with that of Edgar 
Allan Poe, whose description of Paris, in 
pieces like The Purloined Letter and The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue, are minute and 
punctilious indeed, but perfectly imaginary. 
Now, I think all good fairies were present at 
the cradle of M. Victor Hugo—and the 
fairy of Science, the surest friend of all, 
among the rest. At least, in Notre Dame de 
Paris the scientific spirit is genuine and 
indisputable, and seemed almost to promise 
a French Goethe. But, unfortunately, in 
Notre Dame de Paris the author’s facul- 
ties for exact knowledge reached their 
highest point, and have been notably on the 
decline ever since. And, as in general one 
evil is counterbalanced by another, and not 
evil by good, so, in proportion as the master 
has lost his power of conscientiously grasp- 
ing real facts, he has acquired the passion 
for making a display of spurious facts. All 
readers are familiar with those masses of 
positive and precise technical detail that 
overload his later writings with the appear- 
ance of an erudition of which the quality is 
generally doubtful and sometimes absurd. 
Thus, after living eleven years in Guernsey, 
Victor Hugo published the Travailleurs de 
la Mer, @ romance which might be made a 
masterpiece by reducing it to the proportions 
ofa tale—for it is, indeed, a tale enlarged 
to the proportions of a romance by the help 








of those fervid, interminable, and often 
almost unintelligible, technical descriptions 
which are introduced by turns in telling of 
the-stars of heaven, the bolts of a steam- 
boiler, the waves, the rocks, and such vague 
gleams of thought as may cross a man’s brain 
in dreams. In all this it seems to be an 
established principle with the author that 
the visions of Inspiration bestow a more 
plenary knowledge than the enquiries of 
Science. Without questioning the prin- 
ciple, the reader at any rate expects to find 
in a book like this a tolerably faithful 
reflection of the manners and language of 
Guernsey fifty or sixty years ago. And as to 
the manners, he is not disappointed; in all that 
concerns direct, familiar human observation, 
the imagination of M. Victor Hugo has re- 
tained a force, freshness, and sanity which 
many a so-called realist might envy him. 
But, as to the language, that which he gives 
us by way of the Norman-French of Guernsey 
is by no means genuine; the writer has no 
real command of that picturesque dialect 
which might have served him in such good 
stead. Powr l'amour du prospect, for instance, 
is not a dialect-phrase at all, but only a piece 
of towns-folk’s Anglo-French instead of 
pour le plaisir du coup dail. The same may be 
said of maison visionnée for maison hantée. The 
following almost exhausts the list of real, or 
approximately real, Guernsey words which 
are to be found in the Travaillewrs de la Mer ; 
with the help of M. Métivier, let us briefly 
study them:—1. Vere dia: this is a form of 
the French oui da; vere (vrai) being employed 
by the Normans, both of the islands and the 
mainland, instead of owi. The people of the 
Pays de Caux have, indeed, invented for 
the people of Lower Normandy a name 
barbarously spelt Houwivets—i.e., folk who 
say ovt vé imstead of saying either 
owt or ve (for vere) separately. 2. 
Veuvier (or, as the less educated peasants 
say shortly, vewvi): this is formed in imita- 
tion of the English widower, German wittwer. 
These Teutonic forms would seem to justify 
the explanation of the Sanskrit vidhava by 
vi, without, and dhava, husband : in primi- 
tive times the loss of a husband by the wife 
was more important than the loss of a wife 
by the husband; the primitive Aryans em- 
ployed a word which described the bereft 
woman only; but the Latin language later 
applied it to the bereft of either sex indis- 
criminately, viduus, vidua: whence the 
French veuf, veuve. 3. Elle est de charme : 
there is an error here; what the Guernsey 
peasants say is, elle va d’charme—that is to 
say, she is very well, as if protected by a 
charm or spell, since spells in the popular 
imagination are both for good and evil. 4. 
Le pid dune cauche: M. Victor Hugo is 
quite right in giving this for le pied d'un 
bas, the foot of a stocking: from the Latin 
calceus is formed the Norman-French cawce, 
equivalent to chaussette. 5. Patates tem- 
prunes is, again, good Guernsey for early 
potatoes; temprun coming from tempus 
through the late Latin temporarius—cf. the 
Old French tempre. 6. Cambion is a form 
of M. Victor Hugo’s own for the Guernsey 
cangeon, which means, not, as he explains it, 
the child of a succubus, but a spoiled, a 
naughty child; because, when a child is more 
than its mother can manage, she consoles 





herself with the belief that it is a change- 


ling. 7. Rang is no genuine word; M. 
Victor Hugo probably means rum, run, 
place or room, meaning in old French the 
hold of a ship, and now, at Aurigny (Alder- 
ney), bearing both the senses of the English 
room ; whence the verb arrumer, in modern 
French arrimer, to arrange. 

So much for M. Victor Hugo’s know- 
ledge of the Guernsey dialect when he wrote 
the Travailleurs de la Mer. What follows is 
more curious. The Travaillewrs de la Mer 
was written in 1866, when M. Métivier’s 
Dictionary did not yet exist. That Dictionary 
appeared in 1870, when M. Victor Hugo 
was engaged in writing another romance— 
Quatre-vingt-treize. The scene of the new 
story, as all the world knows, is laid in 
Upper or French-speaking Brittany, in what 
the Breton-speaking people of Léon, Vannes, 
Quimper, and Tréguier call the gallots dis- 
tricts (sc. gaulois; see the French-Breton 
Dictionary of the Abbé A., Leyden, 1744) 
of the province. M. Victor Hugo having 
distributed a few Celtic-sounding names 
among his personages, such as Tellmarch, 
Halmal, &c., had next to consider what 
language he should make them talk. The 
real dialect of Upper Brittany was re- 
mote, and would have cost trouble. But 
the new Guernsey Dictionary of M. Méti- 
vier was at hand; and the poet, probably 
reflecting that between the Channel Islands 
and the scene of his romance the distance 
was but a stone’s throw, calmly laid this 
under contribution. Let us put a few ex- 
cerpts from the romance side-by-side with 
others from the Dictionary :— 
Dict.-franco-norm., p. 291: 

“ Houiche-ba, 8s. ™m., 
chasse aux oiseaux pen- 
dant la nuit.” 


Quatre-vingt-treize, vol. i. 


p. 8: 

“ La houiche-bas, chasse 
aux oiseaux pendant la 
nuit.” 

M. Victor Hugo has thought to transplant 
the word by altering its gender. In French 
the word would be hoche-bas; ef. the name- 
bird hochequeue; and the Norman howiche- 
pote for the French hochepote. 

Quatre-vingt-treize, i. 35: Dict.-franco-norm., 111.: 

“ La Claymore était d’un “ Capari, s. m., débris 

gabarit massifet trapu.” d'un vaisseau, gabarit ou 
gabari. Selon Jean Hol- 
trop, Dict. frang-holl., 
1786, gabarit est la forme 
d'un vaisseau.” 

Here, it is the note in italics which seems 

to have caught M. Victor Hugo’s eye. 

Quatre-vingt-treize, i. 133: Dict.-franco-norm., 112: 

‘Tu trouveras bien quel- “ Carapousse, 8. f., tapa- 
que part un carapousse.’ bor, vieux chapeau.” 
‘Oh, un tapabor, cela se 
trouve partout.’ ” 

The form of the word in Bas-Breton is 
caraboussen, in Norman carapon. M. Victor 
Hugo has curiously inverted parts in put- 
ting this provincialism into the mouth of his 
prince, and making his peasant use the real 
old French word tapabor. 
Quatre-vingt-treize, i175. 
“ Cette espéce de logis 
sous terre, moins rare en 
Bretagne qu’on ne croit, 
s'appelle en langue pay- 
sanne carnichot. Cenom 
s'applique aussi 4 des 
cachettes pratiquées dans 
Vintérieur d’un mur.” 
Here M. Victor Hugo has transferred the 
chamber on his own authority, for purposes 


Dict. franco-norm., 114. 
* Carnichot, s.m., cham- 
brette menagée dans un 
mur. Bas-breton carnic, 
petit coin, diminutif de 
carn, coin.” 
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of picturesqueness, underground. Here let 
it be remarked in passing that the French 
carne, the outer angle of a block or table, is 
one of the words omitted in M. Brachet’s 
Etymological Dictionary. It is connected 
with the English corner, and is of Celtic 
origin. 
Quatre-vingt-treize,i. 177. 
“<«Je m’appelle Tell- 
march, et on m’appelle le 
Caimand.” ‘Je sais; 
Caimand est un mot du 
pays—qui veut dire men- 
diant.’” 
This is the way to cut up a dictionary article 
into dialogue. But M. Victor Hugo might 
have remembered that the word is not 
only Norman and Bas-Breton, but French. 
Quemander, ‘to beg,” is put down by M. 
Brachet as one of his 650 unknown deriva- 
tions. M. Métivier is inclined to connect it, 
through the forms gaimenter, guermenter, 
with the Gaelic yairm, Welsh gairn, Bas- 
Breton, charm, to utter cries. 


Dict. franco-normand, 
sub voce. ‘‘ Caimand ou 
quemand, s.m., mendiant.” 


Quatre-vingt-treize, he 
150-151: 
“Tmanus, dérivé d’ im- 


Dict. franco-norm, sub 
voce. “TImdnus, s.m. 


homme d'une 


manis, est un vieux mot 
bas-normand qui exprime 
la laideur surhumaine et 


et adj., 
laideur extréme. Ce mot 
suppose une forme latine, 
immanus pour immanis, 


quasi divine dans l’épou- 
vante, le démon, le satyre, 
Yogre; un ancien manu- 
serit dit: de mes dacux 
yers j vis Vimanus.” 


comme sterilus pour 
sterilis, forme indiquée 
par Lucréce. 
‘“*D’mes daeux yers j’vis 
Vimanus 
A la qu’minse et les 
bras nus 
Tapair d’sen fllais [taper 
de son fiéau] sur 
notre age, 
Pus dur que l'Sanué de 
la fage. 
MS.” 
Now, the fact is that M. Métivier, in ad- 
dition to his published Rimes Guernesiaises 
and Fantaisies Guernesiaises, has in his port- 
folios a quantity of unpublished verses 
composed by himself in his native dialect, 
from which he sometimes quotes to illus- 
trate the use of a word. Such is the 
quotation above given; and the “ ancient 
MS.” imagined by M. Victor Hugo from 
reading M. Métivier’s article is nothing 
more or less than a MS. of M. Métivier’s 
own! For the rest, this strictly Channel 
Island word, which the poet has used for 
his grim conception of the monster Gorge- 
le-bruant—alias Brise-bleu, alias ’ Iminus— 
this word is a very singular one, and I am 
not disposed to accept M. Métivier’s con- 
jecture as to its origin. In the original 
glossary tc the Rimes Guernesiaises he had 
simply given its signification: imdnu, épou- 
vantail. The Jersey form of the word 
imdinue—s.f., quasi image nue—seems to 
give us the clue. Ina contemporary poem, 
by a writer who calls himself Le St. Luo- 
renchais, I read :-— 
“‘Oulle est morte, je l’ai perdue, 
La fille que j’aimais ; 
Oulle est 14 comme une imdnue, 
Je ne la r'verrai jamais.” 
Now, we know that the images of Catholic 
devotion, covered up on ordinary days, were 
exposed on festival and ceremonial occasions. 
Catholicism has fallen in these islands, in 
Guernsey the most completely; with the 
change of creeds the images of Catholicism 
will have become things of horror instead of 
worship ; and, according to the law that the 





gods of one faith are the demons of the next, 
it is, I think, at least a possible hypothesis 
that the image nue of ancient religion may 
have passed into the imdnue of Jersey and 
the imdnus of Guernsey. 

Enough has been said to show how 
copiously, and in some instances how care- 
lessly, the famous poet and romance-writer 
has borrowed from the unknown poet and 
lexicographer. The question naturally 
arises, has M. Victor Hugo acknowledged 
his debt to M. Métivier ? No; he has quoted 
all sorts of recondite authorities: Durosel 
for the management of guns on board ship ; 
Errard, Sardi, Pagan, for the details of 
mining operations; Auguste le Prevost, 
the antiquarian of Bernay; but the philo- 
logist of Guernsey, never. It might, indeed, 
have been an awkward confession that, in 
order to compose conversations in the 
dialect of Dol and Rennes, he had taken up 
and ransacked a dictionary of the Guernsey 
dialect. But courage is not a virtue wanting 


to M. Victor Hugo; and it would certainly 
have been no blot upon his fame had he 
chosen to let the world know that in the 
island of his own exile there lived, and still 
lives, an aged, noble, and neglected worker 
named George Métivier. 


JULES ANDRIEU. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY. 


The Supposed Intra-Mercurial Planet.—Herr 
Weber's observation of a round spot on the sun, 
supposed to be the hypothetical planet Vulcan, has 
called attention again to the question of the exist- 
ence of one or more planets within the orbit of 
Mercury. Some years ago M. Le Verrier found 
anomalies in the motions of Mars and Mercury, 
which he could only explain by assuming the 
earth’s mass to be really larger, and her distance 
from the sun less, than had been believed, and by 
supposing that there was an undiscovered planet 
near the sun, which disturbed Mercury. The best 
chance of detecting such a planet would be 
when it passed across the sun’s disc, and, as a 
matter of fact, round black spots have been 
seen on the sun on several occasions. M. Le Ver- 
rier, in recent communications in the Comptes 
Rendus, has discussed all the recorded observations, 
and, after eliminating doubtful cases where an 
ordinary sun-spot had probably been mistaken for 
a planet, he finds that five remain, which might 
refer to a planet having a period of thirty-five days 
and passing through its nodes in April and October, 
when transits might take place. From a further 
consideration of the question, however, he concludes 
that there is no chance of such a phenomenon for 
several years, and that, therefore, the search to 
which astronomers were invited at the beginning 
of this month was useless, At the same time, he 
considers that Herr Weber must have observed a 
different object, and it now appears that what he 
saw was really a small sun-spot. On the morning 
of April 4, M. Ventosa, at Madrid, observed a 
small circular sun-spot, and two photographs taken 
at Greenwich show the same spot in a group of 
faculae, close to the placeindicated by Herr Weber, 
who has evidently mistaken a sun-spot for a 
planet. How little worth there isin merely nega- 
tive evidence in such a case, is shown by the fact 
that three observers of great experience attest the 
absence of spots or faculae on the morning of 
April 4, although the Madrid and Greenwich 
observations show that there was a fine group of 
faculae accompanying a small spot. It is evi- 
dently very easy to overlook such features on the 
sun, and M, Le Verrier therefore excludes all cases 
in which no motion of the spot was observed and 





which depend on the negative evidence of the 
absence of ordinary sun-spots immediately before 
or after. M. Janssen has pointed out that it is 
difficult to determine whether a spot has a proper 
motion unless the telescope be equatorially 
mounted, but that the passage of the spot 
over the granules on the sun’s surface will show 
at once that it is moving across the disc. He 
further urges the importance of using his revolver- 
slide to take photographs regularly at frequent 
intervals throughout the day, so as to make sure of 
detecting a planet if it exist, and of determining 
its path. 


The Masses of Venus and Mars.—A careful 
series of observations of the sun were made at 
Dorpat from 1823 to 1839 by W. Struve and 
Preuss; these give a good determination of the 
sun’s apparent motion or of the earth’s real motion 
during that period. As the earth’s motion is 
affected by the perturbations of the several planets 
which depend on their masses, a means of deter- 
mining these last is thus afforded, and Dr. Powalk 
has thus deduced those of Venus and Mars (whic 
produce the greatest effect on the earth) by com- 
paring the observations with Hansen and Olufsen’s 
tables of the sun, in which certain values for 
these quantities are adopted, founded on the 
Greenwich and Kénigsberg observations, The re- 
sulting mass of Venus is slightly larger than 
any of the values formerly found, being almost 
exactly 1-400,000th of that of the sun, while 
that of Mars would be rather more than 
1-3,000,000th, which is not far from the mean of 
former determinations. On the whole there isa 
satisfactory agreement between the several values, 
and the masses may be considered as determined 
within five per cent. of their amounts. This is 
perhaps as much as can be expected in the case of 
planets, for which the masses can only be deter- 
mined from perturbations amounting at most to a 
few seconds of are, and in which, therefore, an error 
of a tenth of a second produces a considerable effect 
on the value of the mass found, but for planets such 
as Jupiter and Saturn, which have satellites, the 
mass can bedetermined tothe thousandth part, with 
a fair degree of certainty. The differences between 
the values found by Dr. Powalky and those 
adopted in Hansen and Olufsen’s tables (from 
another and longer series of observations) would 
produce an effect of only half a second at the 
maximum on the sun’s place. 


The Parallax of Mars in 1877.—Prof. East- 
man, of Washington Observatory, has drawn up a 
plan for meridian observations of this planet at 
the next opposition, when it will be unusually 
near the earth, and therefore very favourably 
situated for determining its parallax, and conse- 
quently that of the sun. A year ago Sir George 
Airy prepared a chart of stars near the path of 
Mars, and urged the importance of obtaining 
differential observations east and west of the 
meridian at places near the equator, all that 
would be required being a firm equatorial, 
the rotation of the earth giving the parallactic 
shift, which is to be observed. Prof. Eastmans 
scheme requires the co-operation of northern 
and southern observatories provided with good 
transit-circles, the parallax in this case being 
obtained from the difference of geographical posi- 
tion. This plan was successfully carried out in 
1861, and a good determination of the eun’s dis- 
tance obtained. It will be observed that it de- 
pends on the measurement of difference of declina- 
tion with a graduated circle, while the equatorial 
observations require differences of right ascension 
observed with a clock. Although the transit of 
Venus was successfully observed in 1874, astro- 
nomers are not disposed to neglect any other 
means that may be available for determining the 
sun’s distance, and of these a favourable oppo 
sition of Mars offers the best opportunity, while 
it has the advantage of not requiring costly expe- 
ditions to be sent to distant spots. 


Sun-Spots in 1875.—Prof, Spirer, in the 
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Astronomische Nachrichten, gives his observations 
of sun-spots during last year, especial reference 
being made to their distance from the equator at 
the present time of minimum. Taking a complete 

riod of eleven years, the average latitude of spots 
is about 154°, but last year it was only 11°, having 
decreased continuously since 1868, when it was 
23°. In 1863 and 1864 the average latitude was 
about the same as for last year, but the number of 
spots was far greater, while in 1866, when the 
spots were about as frequent as in 1875, the 
average latitude was only 9°. These facts, there- 
fore, seem to point to some connexion between the 
frequency of the spots and their distance from the 
sun’s equator. 


The Colour of the Earth-Light on the Moon.— 
Most observers have described the colour of this 
appearance as ash-grey, though Lambert found it 
on one occasion to be olive-green—a circumstance 
which he explained as the result of reflexion from 
the primitive forests of South America—while 
Hermann Klein considers the colour to be a grey- 

n. Herr Possner, in a letter to the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten, states that on one occasion it 
appeared to him to be a delicate bluish grey, more 
pronounced near the limb, and he claims for his 
eye peculiar sensitiveness to colour, as shown in 
the case of coloured stars. It does not appear, 
however, that he took any precautions to elimi- 
nate the effect of contrast from the sky, which 
would, if it were of an orange hue, give rise to 
the complementary blue on the earth-lighted 
portion of the moon, and in a more marked degree 
near the limb. The colour of the bright moon 
apparently changes from greenish-yellow, or even 
a vivid green, to bluish or reddish white, according 
to the hue of the adjacent sky, which is therefore 
an important element in the enquiry as to the real 
colour of any portion of the moon. And it is to be 
borne in mind that contrast operates most power- 
fully for eyes which are most sensitive to colour. 
Herr Possner may, however, have trained his eye 
to allow for this effect, though this is very diffi- 
- in the case of greys, which are nearly neutral 
in hue. 


MICROSCOPICAL NOTES. 


Tue Popular Science Review for October contains 
a valuable paper by the Rev. W. H. Dallinger, 
explaining and exposing the errors of Dr. Bastian 
and others who, for want of a reasonable amount 
of knowledge of minute organisms, and due care, 
have made so many mistakes in their attempts to 
defend “ heterogenesis,” “abiogenesis,” and highly 
improbable transformations of species imagined to 
be effected, not in accordance with the facts and 
inferences of the Darwinians, but in an abrupt way. 
Many of Dr. Bastian’s imaginary “ facts” are, as Mr. 
Dailinger observes, much like supposing that “a 
humming-bird was hatched from a snake's egg, or 
that a gorilla was born of a kangaroo.” Mr. 
Dallinger has shown in his long and admirable 
researches that continued observation is absolutely 
necessary to avoid error and trace out successfully 
the life-history of minute objects. He gives, 
among other instructive instances, an account of a 
monad that at one stage of its existence carica- 
tured the shape of a small rotifer, and might 
easily have been adducedas a case of transformation. 


THE question of the limit of visibility of minute 
objects under the microscope with the highest powers 
continues to attract attention, and prompts to ex- 

riments as well as calculations. Mr. Webb, 

mown for his skill in microscopic writing, men- 
tions in the Monthly Microscopical Journal for 
October that Mr. F. Crisp has a diamond engrav- 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer, in which “ the letters are 
smaller than the two hundred and ten millionth 
= of a square inch, at which size over fifty-nine 

ibles would be required to cover an inch.” It is 
not at all convenient to give the size of letters in 
this way. No one, without reducing the 210-mil- 
lionth of & square inch to other measures, can tell 
of what size the letters really are. A micrometrical 





measurement of the height and breadth of each 
letter would at once give the information required. 


Dr. Royston Picort in the same journal affords 
some valuable information in a paper “taken as 
read ” before the Royal Microscopical Society, and 
entitled “The Present Limits of Vision.” He 
describes experiments made with a telescope 
and illustrating diffraction phenomena like those 
which perplex the microscopist. In one in- 
stance a half-inch lens was placed in sun- 
shine, sixty feet from a house with a white 
front and dark-framed windows, and viewed 
with a telescope. “During the sunshine no- 
thing but the spurious disk, and companion 
rings of diffraction could be descried .... but 
in shadow very minute details of the miniature 
house came sharply into view.” In a similar ex- 
periment, but substituting a mercurial thermo- 
meter bulb for the lens, he says, “in shadow, a 
very fine telescope enabled me to descry the 
miniature of trees, and the chimneys of the house 
against the sky. In sunshine, the diffraction hid all 
these details.” Various experiments with the 
microscope are also mentioned, and a table given 
to show the proportionate resolving powers which 
certain mathematicians assign to objectives of 
various angles of aperture. “ The remarkable re- 
sult of this table is that if 96,000 brilliant lines 
can be resolved with an aperture of 150°, then 
11,000 lines per inch ought to be resolved with as 
low an aperture as 12° 38’.” Practically the great 
question is how far the diffraction effects which 
confuse, or destroy, proper vision can be avoided, 
and thus the range of the instrument increased. 
Dr. Pigott thinks this can be done to an important 
extent. His paper is full of matter deserving 
attentive study. 


M. Grrarp (Comptes Rendus, September 25) 
states in reference to photography that a cliché 
negative, when indistinctly developed with sul- 
phate of iron or pyrogallic acid, shows under 
strong magnification in the 
“clear unimpressioned parts uniformly dispersed 
crystals of reduced iodide of silver, scarcely ;};th of 
a millimétre in diameter.” ‘The effects produced in 
the sensitive layer appear distinct from these super- 
ficial reductions. On examining the dark parts acted 
upon by the light, in a series of progressive tones, it 
is seen that they are formed by incrustation of a re- 
ticulated and granular texture, without appearance of 
crystallisation.” 


In the same publication M. H. Fol has a paper 
“On the Intimate Phenomena of Cellular Divi- 
sion.” Referring to his previous researches, and 
to those of Flemming, Biitschli, and Bobretzky, 
he speaks of his recent investigations of segmenta- 
tion among the heteropoda, sea-urchins and sagitta. 
He states that :— 

“ Centres of attraction appear, before each division, at 
two opposite poles of the yet absolutely intact nucleus, 
and seem to consist in a local fusion of the substance 
of the nucleus with the vitelline protoplasm, or per- 
haps an irruption of the protoplasm in the more fluid 
interior of the nucleus. At these two little masses of 
sarcode soon appear rays of sarcode, some of which 
extend into the interior of the nucleus from one 
centre of attraction to the other, while others diverge 
in the vitellus.” 

The author then remarks on certain points on 
which he differs from M. Biitschli, and states that 
the medium best adapted to bring out the true 
aspect is picric acid followed by glycerine. Osmic 
acid, he says, usually causes the disappearance of 
the extra-nuclear filaments. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya Microscopicat Soctery.—( Wednesday, 
October 4.) 


Tuts was the first meeting of the Session. H. C. 
Sorby, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. Mr. T, 
Palmer read a paper “On a New Method of 
Measuring and Recording the Bands of the Spec- 
trum.” It would be impossible to explain Mr. Palmer's 
method by any brief description, or without the illus- 





trative diagrams that accompanied it. He advises 
careful micrometrical measurements, and supplies the 
means of turning them into wave-lengths which consti- 
tute a universal standard. The paper exhibited great 
care and knowledge of the subject, and was highly com- 
mended by the President.—** The Microscopical Strue- 
ture of Amber” was the subject of a paper by Messrs. 
Sorby and Butler, from which it appears that amber, 
especially the cloudy sorts, exhibits under the micro- 
scope an enormous number of minute cavities, some 
round, and others more in shape like a balloon with a 
car attached, or sometimes detached and separated from 
the balloon-form by a greater or less interval. The 
cavities sometimes contain water and air-bubbles. They 
often act as lenses, and form images of other bubbles 
that chance to be in focus below them. The balloon and 
car-shaped bubbles appear to be formed by internal 
pressure as the amber consolidates and shrinks. Mr. 
Sorby exhibited some beautiful drawings showing the 
various sorts of cavities.—Dr. Hinds, of Birmingham, 
contributed a paper, read by the Secretary, “On a 
curious Effect in Connexion with the Cells of Hyperi- 
cum Androsaemum.” In the white spaces he noticed 
movements of particles, which continued even after 
the plant had been for some time in a yasculum.— 
Mr. Slack exhibited a small beach sgate said to have 
been found on the Brighton shore, which contained 
a great number of round red bodies, of spongy texture 
and hollow. They bore considerable resemblance to the 
objects figured in the May number of the Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society by Dr. Duncan. No 
one present could identify them, and opinions differed 
as to whether they ought to be regarded as fossils or 
merely as mineral deposits. 





EntomoxocicaL Society.—( Wednesday, October 4.) 


Str Smwney Smiru Saunners, C.M.G., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. Mr. Bond exhibited varieties of Hepi- 
alus humuli and Epunda lunulenta; and also speci- 
mens of the new Tortrix, Sericoris irriquana, all taken 
near Loch Laggan by Mr. N. Cooke.—Mr. Forbes ex- 
hibited a weevil (evidently not indigenous to Britain) 
taken among some orchids at Highgate. Mr. Pascoe 
pronounced it to be a new species of Cholus, for which 
he proposed the name of C. Forbesii—Mr. W. Cole 
exhibited numerous bred specimens of Ennomos angu- 
laria, showing differences in appearance as the larvae 
had been fed on oak, hawthorn, lime or lilac.—Mr. 
Enoch exhibited microscopic slides containing some 
beautiful preparations of minute speciesof Hymenoptera. 
—Mr. Frederick Smith communicated “ Descriptions 
of new species of Cryptoceridae belonging to the genera 
Cryptocerus, Meranoplus, and Cataulacus,” accompanied 
by a plate containing figures of the twelve species de- 
scribed. The author gave some interesting particulars 
relative to the habits of these insects, especially of Mera- 
noplus intrudens, which constructs its formicarium in 
the thorns of a species of Acacia, These thorns were 
some four or five inches in length, and at a distance 
of about half an inch from the pointed end a small 
round hole was made by the ants, which served for 
ingress and egress to and from the nest. The thorns 
contained a kind of spongy pith in which the channels 
and chambers of the nest were constructed.—A cata- 
logue of the British Hemiptera (Heteroptera and 
Homoptera), compiled by Messrs. J. W. Douglas and 
John Scott, published by the Society, was on the table. 


New Suaxspere Societry.—(Friday, October 13.) 


A, J. Exus, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. The 
paper read was by Miss Jane Lee, on “ The Second 
and Third Parts of Henry VI. and their Originals.” 
The four chief heads were: 1. The old plays known 
as the Contention betwixt the two famous Houses of 
York and Lancaster, and the True Tragedie of Richard 
Duke of York were the originals, and not imperfect 
transcripts of 2 and 3 Henry VI.; 2. No part of the 
Contention and True Tragedy was Shakspere’s; 3. 
The Contention and True Tragedy were by Marlowe 
and Greene, and possibly Peele; 4. It was Shakspere, 
probably helped by Marlowe, who altered the Conten- 
tion and True Tragedy into 2 and 3 Henry VI. The 
date of 2 and 3 Henry VI. the writer believed to be 
about 1590, and the date of the Contention and True 
Tragedie to be some years earlier. That the Contention 
and True Tragedy were the older plays was shown by 
pointing to the monotonous and antiquated system of 
their versification as compared with 2 and 3 Henry VI; 
to the various particulars found in them which are 
absent from the Henry VI. plays; to the omissions 
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from them of fine passages, &e. That Shakspere had 
no part in the old plays Miss Lee sought to prove by 
recalling the open and clamorous charges of plunder 
brought against him by his rivals. It was urged, too, 
that the True Tragedy wasacted by Lord Pembroke’s 
players, by whom none of Shakspere’s plays were 
acted; that both it and the Contention were in the 
hands of the publishers Millington and Pavier, by 
whom none of Shakspere’s plays were published ; and 
that Chettle, in 1592, implied that Greene was then 
acknowledged to be a greater comedian than Shak- 
spere—whence the improbability that Shakspere 
had written the Cade scenes of the Contention. 
This dissimilarity between the metre, style, and 
general character of Shakspere’s early works and 
of the Contention and True Tragedy was noticed. 
Marlowe's and Greene’s authorship of the old 
plays seemed to follow from the unrefuted charge 
of appropriation brought against Shakspere; from 
the fact that both Marlowe and Greene were 
writers for Lord Pembroke’s company ; and from the 
internal evidence afforded by metre, by grammatical 
structure, by verbal expression, and by lines repro- 
duced in the Contention and True Tragedy from the 
undisputed plays of Marlowe, and of Greene. In 
proof of the opinion that it was Shakspere who altered 
the Contention and True Tragedy into 2 and 3 
Henry VI, it was urged that general tradition 
assigned them to Shakspere ; that his intimate friends 
Heminge and Condell declared them to be Shak- 
spere’s ; and, moreover, that Shakspere himself claimed 
the plays as his own. The writer concluded by 
quoting passages to show that Marlowe's peculiar 
style appears as distinctly in the reformed as in the 
unreformed plays. A summary was also given of 
opinions as to the authorship of the plays, and the 
arguments of Mr. Fleay, of Mr. Grant White, and of 
Mr. Ward were examined. 








FINE ART. 


How to Build a House. By E. Viollet-le-Duc. 
(London: Sampson Low & Co., 1876.) 


Tus book is in form a novelette, in sub- 
stance a treatise on modern domestic archi- 
tecture. Its French title indicates the 
former, its English name thelatter. Though it 
affects to be but the story of a house (Histoire 
W@une Maison), its purpose is really to teach 
how, in the present day, a house ought to 
be built. In most attempts to combine 
instruction with amusement, the one object 
is attained, if attained at all, only by the 
sacrifice of the other, and in this case, as is 
usual, it is amusement that fares the worse. 
There is really no interest in the flimsy tale 
which is interwoven with this architectural 
treatise. M. Viollet-le-Duc has shown in 
numerous works a clearness and vigour of 
style which can make the most practical 
essay eminently readable, and it is to be 
regretted that the author of the Dictionnaire 
Raisonné should abandon, in this and in 
other recent publications, a style in which 
he is so successful for one in which success 
is probably impossible. 

The work has another drawback: it is 
illustrated. However excellent may be the 
principles enforced, the design in which they 
are embodied is most feeble. M. Viollet-le- 
Duce is distinguished as a draughtsman, a 
critic, and an archaeologist, but not as an 
architect. One need go no farther than the 
Cathedral of Paris, restored by him, to be 
convinced of this. One need not go even 
so faras that: it is sufficient to open the 
Histoire d’une Maison to learn from the 
illustrations how not to build a house. This 
is really to be regretted, because the prin- 
ciples which Eugéne, the able architect of 
the story, lays down are usually. sound 
enough, and one is sorry to think how many 





people may be deterred from adopting them 
by seeing in the illustrations a result of their 
application. 

One may conclude from the form of the 
book that it is intended for popular reading. 
For this purpose, however, it seems much 
too technical; while, on the other hand, 
considered as a treatise on house-building, 
it is too slight to be of service except to a 
pupil of architecture in a very early stage of 
his studies. The problems in house-archi- 
tecture which really require solution at the 
present day are scarcely alluded to. How 
to build walls strong, dry, and cheap; 
what form of window-fittings is the most 
serviceable in a given climate; how to use 
machine-work to the best advantage; how 
most cheaply to warm, and most efficiently 
to ventilate, a house or a room; how to 
satisfy the varied practical requirements of 
modern life to the utmost, and at the same 
time to give to the work, and to every 
detail of it, that impress of art for the 
absence of which no amount of mere “ com- 
fort’’ will make amends—such as these 
are the problems of house-building at the 
present time ; and the Histoire d’une Maison 
does very little towards their solution. Its 
tone is good. Itofcourse insists on real and 
solid construction, and it lays down truly 
enough that ornament should follow upon the 
necessities of such construction. But such 
generalities are of very little service. The 
difficulty liesin their application to particular 
requirements, and of this the work tells us 
little that is new. An exception may be made 
in favour of the mode of constructing floors 
and ceilings suggested at pp. 110-111, 
which is certainly novel. The usual system 
of flat plaster-ceilings is no doubt unreason- 
able. We apply to that part of our rooms 
in which a certain amount of vibration is 
inevitable a rigid coating which is fractured 
by the slightest movement, and we colour 
this coating white, so that the smallest 
crack is visible at once. On the other hand, 
such ceilings are cheap; they diffuse light 
and deaden sound, so that it is not easy to 
find a substitute which is better and not 
more expensive. M. Viollet-le-Duc’s sug- 
gestion is ingenious, and would answer 
where oak is cheap. In France house-build- 
ing is better understood than with us, and 
M. Viollet-le-Duc has little to teach his 
fellow countrymen, unless it be to abandon 
a very tolerable vernacular style, which is 
never vulgar, and which they thoroughly 
understand, for the Pointed style, into the 
spirit of which no Frenchman seems able 
really to enter. Housebuilding in England, 
however, is in such a degraded condition that 
the translation of even so slight a work as the 
Histoire d’wne Maison may be welcomed here. 
Such a district as South Kensington (a sort 
of thing impossible in France) is a disgrace 
tous. It isamazing that English gentlemen 
of sense and refinement should be willing to 
inhabit houses which, so far as they have 
any character at all, express a cheap and 
vulgar ostentation. To this is due the use of 
stucco, revived upon so vast a scale in South 
Kensington. Stucco makes a great show 
at little expense, and this is just what Eng- 
lish gentlemen, in their houses, desire, or at 
least acquiesce in. While the public is quite 
satisfied with cheapness and pretence, there 





are very few architects who trouble them- 
selves to supply anything better. M. Viollet- 
le-Duc deserves credit for an attempt, how- 
ever unsatisfactory in some respects, to draw 
public attention to the important and ill- 
understood question—how to build a house. 
G. GinBerr Scorr, Jun. 








ATTAVANTE, MINIATURIST OF FLORENCE, AND HIS 
PRINCIPAL WORKS, 


(Second Article.) 


Tue Great Breviary of Charles V.,as the Brussels 
Folio is called, is not only one of the finest ex- 
amples known of Cinquecento art, but, what is of 
some.importance to our enquiry, possesses a very 
clear and _satisfacto pedigree. Originally 
executed for Matthias Corvinus, it fell by natural 
inheritance into the possession of Louis IL, his 
successor, whose widow, Marie of Austria, sister 
of Charles V., brought it with her to Brussels 
when appointed Regent of the Netherlands by the 
Emperor, in 1531. It now forms part of the 
Burgundy collection in the Royal Library. From 
the time of the Archduke Albert and his consort, 
Isabella, in 1599, to that of the Archduchess 
Maria Christina and her husband, Albert Casimir 
of Saxony, in 1781, it was used as a sort of 
reliquary, upon which were taken the inaugural 
oaths of successive governors. The very first of 
these performances was the occasion of a serious 
accident to the MS. As the ceremony took place 
in the open air, it so happened that a shower of 
rain fell most inopportunely just as the Archduke’s 
hands were being Sond upon the precious volume. 
Doubtless he hesitated, and laid them as lightly 
as his oath would permit, yet the result was most 
deplorable, and we have evermore to regret that 
Spanish or Austrian etiquette did not allow of 
the salutary intervention of a towel during this 
part of the solemnity. The two unfortunate 
pages, of course important ones, are pretty nearly 
ruined—the colouring smeared, the gold rubbed 
off, and the text sadly dimmed. 

The volume, though entitled Missale Romanum, 
is in’ reality one of those private service-books 
properly called Breviaries, or abridgments not in- 
tended for public, ecclesiastical, or official use. 
The example before us was one of those kept, no 
doubt, in the Chapel Royal at Buda. It isa 
very large folio, and on the whole has been care- 
fully preserved. It contains 215 leaves, or 430 
pages, including those of the Calendar, and con- 
sists of the Order of the Mass in general, and of 
several particular Masses, according to the ritual 
of the Church of Rome at the end of the fifteenth 
century. Certain indications prove it to have been 
executed not later than 1490. For example, the 
feast of S. Joseph is fixed on March 19 as what is 
called in Church phraseology “ simplex,” which 
proves it to have been written before the year 
above-named, as the same festival after that date 
is set down as “duplex.” Moreover, the Mass 
appointed for the “ Conception of the B. V. Mary” 
is that approved by Sixtus IV. in 1476. At the 
commencement of the volume, on the “ verso” of 
the first leaf, isa grand miniature representing 
David at his devotions, very similar to the one 
the Vatican Breviary. He wears a blue tunic, 
blood-red mantle with yellow lining, and blue soft 
leather boots. He has the grey hair so universally 
to be found in all fifteenth-century miniatures, 
whether Italian or Netherlandish,and often, as here, 
painted with the most wonderful delicacy. The 
drapery is finely hatched with gold. The border 
consists of golden arabesques of Cinquecento 
foliage in the usual Attavante manner, including 
figures, medallions, and symbols. Nothing coul 
well exceed the beauty of design or the skilful- 
ness of execution of this ornament, the delicacy and 
brilliancy of the colours employed, or the extreme 
tenderness of the cameos and figures in the borders. 

The title-page opposite has also golden arab- 
esques of the same kind. Within the border 18 
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placed a grand architectural design similar to those 
of the Vatican MS. It represents an altar-piece 
in marble, bearing a great arch at top, above a rich 
cornice. On the arch corners it is enriched with 
two medallions, one at either side, and there are 
two niches below containing statues. Just below 
the middle cornice is a circular disk, supported by 
two tall figures carrying the inscription in golden 
letters on a rich blue ground. Two graceful 
figures, one at either end, stand beside the altar- 
table, the front of which is adorned with exquisite 
bas-reliefs. The arch and cornice are painted of a 
yery dark brown, shaded with still darker touches 
and finely relieved and hatched with gold. The 
tympanum of the arch contains a shield of arms on 
a blue ground, supported by two Genii or winged 
children in chtaroscuro of the deepest shade of 
green, like the ground of the tympanum itself, and 
of the same obscure depth as the brown in the rest 
of the design. The pillars are of dark porphyry, 
and produce a rich effect. Festoons of fruit, 
suspended from each corner of the cornice, are 
executed in dark brown relieved with gold. The 
background cornices are of a deep purply-grey, 
with white marble borders, and circlets of white 
marble around the medallions, the bas-relief heads 
in which are also fair white marble on black 
grounds. The back pillars are very dark green. 
The figures are clothed in fine green and blood-red, 
with laced Florentine boddices, after the manner 
of Domenico Ghirlandaio. The representation of 
the Almighty in the large central medallion over 
the inscribed tablet, surrounded by six-winged 
cherubs, is robed in blue and red. Rays of gold 
proceed from the figure, alternately straight and 
wavy, as usually given. The inscription on the 
tablet in the centre is: “INCIPIT ORDO MISALIS 
sic) SECVNDVM CONSVETVDINEM CVRIAFE ROMANAE.” 
he arms are those of Matthias Corvinus, Along 
the extreme base of the altar runs the legend :— 
ACTAVANTES DE ACTAVANTIBYS DE FLORENTIA 
HOC OPVS ILLVMINAVIT A.D. M.CCCC.LXXXYV. 


that is, seven years before the Vatican Breviary, 
and five before the death of Corvinus. No doubt 
much of the secondary work in both MSS. was 
done by pupils, even to the painting of some of the 
miniatures. In the border at the foot of the page 
are the arms of Charles V. on a scrap of parch- 
ment stuck over the original shield of Corvinus. 
This substitution is made several times in the 
course of the work.* 

The medallions in the border are intended to 
represent white marble on black grounds. The 
other panels have half-lengths of beautiful women 
with narrow hangings of green or lilac behind 
them. The central portrait is that of Corvinus 
himself—which, by the way, authenticates another 
Corvinus MS. in the Collegio Romano at Rome, 
doubtfully said to be by Attavante, but probably 
the work of Gherardo di Giovanni. The portrait 
of Corvinus given in De Scudery’s Curia Politica 
1s utterly fanciful; that in Retratti et Elogii di 
Capitani Illustri, Roma, 1647, more nearly of the 
type here shown, but still by no means like in 
features. The portrait given by Attavante in this 
Brussels Folio is that of a round-faced, portly 
personage, more like a well-fed ecclesiastic than 
& tough and hardy warrior. It is the Corvinus of 





* It may be interesting to some readers to have a 
rough description of the somewhat complicated shield 
of the Emperor Charles V. 

ati and fourth grand quarters, quar- 
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ond, Modern B ndy. 
Third, Ancient a 
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pale, Flanders and Tyrol. 





his later years, just the sort of man that would 
be likely to be carried off by a fit of apoplexy, as, 
in fact, he was on the Palm Sunday of 1490. 
He appears face to face with his second wife, 
Beatrice of Aragon, daughter of Ferdinand I. of 
Naples, whom he had married in 1476. In the 
ornaments of the border some of the shield-like 
medallions have a kind of cusped form of 
intertwining blue and gold, very elegant, the 
angles or cusps being set with lustrous gems. 
The second border contains a golden arabesque 
on a dark ultramarine ground, very rich, the 
modelling of the scrolls being a little more sharply 
defined than usual. The miniature across the top 
of the page is David at prayers. 

In the designs for the principal title-pages of 
this Missal the miniature is placed at top, framed 
in a very elaborate moulding of an architectural 
character with either the vine-leaf or egg-pattern 
along the frame, while down the centre of the 
page, between the text-columns, runs a border of 
about half-an-inch wide, edged with bright-gold 
bars, and containing a fine Renaissance pilaster 
ornament in chiaroscuro or colour, occasionally in 
gold. An oblong panel with cusped ends lies on 
the middle of this border, painted in a different 
colour, often a honey-suckle ornament in mono- 
chrome, but sometimes a group of sweetly-painted 
flowers on the plain white ground. No descrip- 
tion can do justice to the exquisite beauty of 
these flowers—nor, indeed, to the faultless execu- 
tion of the arabesques. The delicately-coloured 
ground of this panel usually forms a charming 
contrast with the remainder of the border. In 
the present instance the ground of this central 
border is a full rich green, with an ornament in 
paler green upon it. The cusped panel has a 
ground of crimson, and contains a golden-and- 
green ornament. The initial letters are precisely 
similar in dimensions and design to those of the 
Vatican Breviary. The one on this page is 
formed with golden foliage on crimson, and con- 
tains 2 fine miniature of David holding a harp. 
The stem of the letter has fine gold embroidery or 
filigree on a purple ground. The text in the 
second column is gold on purple. Labels of a 
rich green are placed here and there on this 
purple to contain the more important words or 
armige The writing is usually of faultless regu- 
arity, and the smaller capitals in pen-work of 
great elegance. Inan ordinary page of text the 
floral border of the so-called Gherardesco manner 
is usually made to spring from some initial letter, 
and passes up and down the page from its upper 
and lower limbs, finishing with pen-work at top 
and bottom. This style of ornament is by no 
means uncommon, many books in the Riccardiana 
Library in Florence, some in the University 
Library at Bologna, and in the Bodleian at 
Oxford, and one or two in the British Museum 
have the same kind of bordering. It is the 
ordinary border of the Vatican Breviary also. It 
would be as bewildering to my reader as itis diffi- 
cult for myself to attempt any description of 
the wonderful variety of design which occurs 
in the ever-varying pages of this most exquisite 
manuscript. At a hasty glance they appear to be 
pretty nearly alike, but such is not found to be 
the case upon closer examination. Jewels and 
pearls in golden settings, medallions and strings 
of gems, and flowers of the loveliest forms are 
among the rich creations of the artist’s pencil. 

At the commencement of the Canon of the 
Mass is the great miniature—filling the whole 
page—of the Crucifixion. The design and 
colouring of it are of uncommon beauty even for 
Attavante, and the contemplation of this page 
induced the curator, M. Ruelins, to observe to me 
that he felt confident the Vatican MS. was 
inferior. Along the bottom of this miniature 
of the Crucitixion runs a legend:—acrvM 
FLORENTIAE A.D. M.CCCC.LXXXVII, marking an 
interval of two years between the commence- 
ment and this point. On the opposite page is 
placed the Last Judgment, the borders of both 





containing medallion pictures of the mysteries of 
our Saviour’s life and of that of the Magdalene. 
These two are the pages so hopelessly injured by 
the rain at the installation of Archduke Albert. 

The Crucifixion isa peculiar picture. In the 
upper left-hand corner is an angel carrying off— 
in the manner of the Orcagna frescoes in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, and of early Italian art 
elsewhere—the exhaling ghost of the penitent 
thief, while on the other hand a demon possesses 
himself of the soul of the wicked one, A stork’s 
nest, such as we see nowadays on the chimney- 
tops of Strassburg, rests on the summit of the 
cross. The border is formed of one great volute 
of arabesque (I call the beautiful Renaissance 
foliage by this name for want of a_ better), 
winding about five elliptical miniatures, on one 
side; and a two-fold volute enclosing two such 
miniatures on the other, with Cupids here and 
there, or Genii, supporting them, Arms are placed 
at foot, under a rich crimson canopy and golden 
crown. The shield is supported by two angels 
with flowing garments, in the manner of Ghir- 
landaio. Some of the miniatures have double 
rims of bright gold, containing alternate pearls, 
&e., on grounds of crimson. The same style 
of tinting the inner margin of the pages with 
green on the one hand and crimson on the other 
is employed in this MSS., as in the Vatican 
Breviary and the Martianus Capella. It occurs 
also in the Laurentian Diurnale, Sng a& common 
practice, both with the Florentine and Flemish 
illuminators. It is almost always enriched with 
a fine embroidery of gold. The initial on the Last 
Judgment page contains the subject of the Resur- 
rection. The two columns of text consist of letters 
of gold on crimson; the central border is green, 
and the cusped panel lilac. The lower border is 
of unusual depth and divided into three compart- 
ments, like those of the Vatican Breviary. The 
centre is occupied, as already mentioned, with 
arms, &c., the other two with miniatures—a 
“Noli me tangere” on the left, and the Journey 
to Emmaus on the right. The side borders, as 
usual, extend the whole length of the page. Many 
large vignettes of saints and martyrs of the sacred 
calendar occupy places in the margins. The pre- 
valent Gherardesco floriation of the ordinary pages 
is most elegant; indeed, I never saw it surpassed. 
I would prefer to call it Florentine, for though a 
very similar style of ornament occurs in Siennese 
and even Milanese and Roman borderings, there 
is still an appreciable peculiarity in this employed 
by the illuminators of the City of Flowers. Nor 
is it specially the invention of Gherardo, though 
much employed by him. Corvinus, it will be re- 
membered, employed artists from all parts of 
Kurope, but more especially Italians, and perhaps 
most especially these Florentines: and the same 
school that produced Gherardo produced his two 
brothers, Monte and Francesco di Giovanni, Atta- 
vante, Fra Eustachio, the two Boccardini, the 
two Torelli, the two Corbizzi, and others of in- 
ferior note. The borderings of MSS. by any of 
these artists are all more or less of the same type. 
The Siennese school, including incomers from 
Verona, Cremona, and other neighbouring places, 
never reaches the surpassing sweetness of the 
floral scroll in this Florentine Cinquecento. 

In my next paper I shall endeavour to describe 
the Martianus Capella in the Library of St. Mark’s 
at Venice. Joun W. Braviey. 








CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES AT ROME. 
Bagni di Lucca: Oct. 2, 1876, 

I have to report further respecting recent works 
in the Roman “Catacombs,” and (in this last 
instance) within one of those cemeteries least 
generally known or visited, having been long left 
in a condition somewhat dangerous to explorers— 
that, namely, called after S. Hermes, a martyr 
there interred, and above whose tomb was built a 
small basilica, now entirely subterranean, and 
incorporated with a section of the same hypogeum 
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where his remains were originally laid. This 
cemetery is entered by a staircase below a vineyard 
on the Salarian Way, not far from the Roman gate 
recently rebuilt after the demolition (to be re- 
gretted) of the ancient “ Porta Salara.” A compart- 
ment of this “S. Hermes Catacomb,” never, appa- 
rently, visited either by Bosio or later explorers, not 
even till recently by the learned Chev. de Rossi, 
has been re-opened and made accessible through the 
convenient occurrence of a landslip in the soil 
which had choked up the entrance to one of the 
subterraneous corridors leading into dim regions 
long untraversed by any human being. Here are 
seen pilasters supporting, in some places, massive 
arches of brick, constructions which probably be- 
long to the earliest works for restoring and re- 
pairing these primitive cemeteries in the fourth 
and fifth centuries of Christianity, In this newly- 
opened extent of corridors and chapels there have 
been found no fewer than 150 epitaphs, beside 
the broken fragments of many others, alike in- 
scribed on marble. The inscriptions which are 
still complete indicate, in phrase and orthography, 
a period earlier than that of Constantine, 
not later, as inferable, than the third century. 
In no instance has been found the monogram of 
the Holy Name (XP) in that form known as 
the “ Constantinian,” from its frequent use during 
and. after the reign of the first Christian Em- 
peror. Some of the more conspicuous and over- 
arched tombs, arcosolia, with deep recesses above 
the place of sepulture, are adorned with paintings 
of some interest: among others, a figure of the 
Good Shepherd, with a lamb laid across his 
shoulders, and two sheep beside him; also, in the 
same recess, an “Orante,” standing in prayer 
between “two doves, the expressive emblem of the 
believer’s soul in heavenly beatitude. More ob- 
servable is another decoration on the lunette- 
shaped space of wall at the back of the same 
over-arched recess, though consisting but of frag- 
ments, all now left of a large glass disk, which 
must have covered almost the whole of that fondo 
wall, and on which was painted a large figure, 
entirely enclosed within a nimbus—probably 
(seeing the significance of such attribute) meant 
for the Saviour. From the accounts extant it is 
perceived clearly that this figure was not (as are 
others on glass vessels in early and quast-sacred 
use among the Roman Christians) either painted 
in a species of enamel, or enclosed between two 
glass /aminae fastened together by the action of 
fire, but, by a less common process, executed on 
the back of the disk, and therefore, of course, to 
be reversed for the effect to the spectator seeing 
it on the other side of the transparent medium, 

Among the epitaphs in this section of the 
cemetery there is one to a person named “ Petrus,” 
with the figure, incised on the same slab, of a 
fisherman casting his net into the waters from a 
boat, allusive, evidently, to the apostolic office 
of the Saint as a “fisher of men” whose 
namesake is thus distinguished among the dead. 
May we not also admit in this an _ indication 
of the early tendency, at least in the Roman 
Church, to ascribe a species of supremacy to St. 
Peter? In another epitaph the title “ beatissimus,” 
given to one “Silbanus” (sic), seems to imply 
the admitted character of sanctity in the deceased, 
perhaps either a Martyr or illustrious Confessor 
of the Faith; for, in the aggregate ef full 12,000 
ancient ‘Christian epigraphs preserved at Rome, 
such designation never occurs save in the metrical 
eulogies composed by Pope St. Damasus in honour 
of Martyrs or the much-reyered Confessors who 
suffered under heathen persecution. 

The adornment of tombs with glass disks, seen 
in two examples in this section of the St. Hermes 
Catacomb, reminds us of a much later continued 
use of similar decorations, the disks of porphyry, 
green serpentine, or other coloured marbles, as well 
as plates of bright-tinted majolica, inserted on the 
brick-walls of mediaeval belfry-towers, so many 
of which are seen in Italy, several fine examples 
being before us at Rome. The origin’ of this 





usage, which was maintained in Italian church- 
building till the fifteenth century, may be traced 
to so early a period and so different a sphere as 
the dates sdk classification to which pertain the 
comparatively rude art-works in the underground 
cemeteries of the Roman Christians. 

I should add a grateful tribute to the young 
archaeologist, Signor Mariano Armellini, of Rome, 
whose exertions were rewarded by the re-dis- 
covery of the buried monuments above mentioned, 
and who was the first to publish a report on the 
subject (see the Cronichetta mensuale delle pit 
tmportantt moderne scoperte, a small monthly 
periodical, edited by that gentleman’s father). 

One might hesitate to commend, or to anticipate 
purely advantageous results from, the last under- 
taken among the many works for restoring or 
embellishing churches at Rome under the pontifi- 
cate of Pius 1X.—an ever liberal contributor to 
the costs of such enterprises. A considerable sum 
has been appropriated by the Canons of the 
Lateran, and, as I understand, largely added to 
by his Holiness, for a restoration, or rather en- 
largement on a new plan, of that primary basilica, 
which ranks, as the Cathedral of the Papacy, even 
higher than St. Peter's. It is proposed to give to 
this great church the more distinctly-defined form 
of a Latin Cross by lengthening the chancel with 
its spaciousapse, and thus further distancing the high 
altar from the western end—the orientation of the 
Lateran being from west to east, the celebrant at 
that altar having to face the congregation. It is 
asserted that designs for such renovations pre- 
pared by one of the many architects who have 
carried out the hitherto most unsuitable and un- 
pleasing modernisations of this cathedral, since it 
was almost entirely rebuilt in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, have been found still extant, and are to 
be followed out in the new works to be directed 
by Vespignani, an architect much engaged, and in 
high repute, under the present Pontiff. It is 
well-known that the magnificent and very compli- 
cated mosaic which covers the vault of the 
Lateran apse holds pre-eminent rank among Chris- 
tian art-works of that class in Rome; it was 
executed during the last years of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and hasa grandly mystic character, full of pro- 
found religious meaning in its groups andsymbolism. 
One may tremble for the risks to which this will 
be exposed in the course of labours which will 
necessitate the total demolition of the apse itself, 
the taking to pieces of that precious mosaic, 
though, of course, with intent to rebuild the me- 
diaeval structure and replace its fine decoration 
with the ancient material, without any alter- 
ation of the ancient artistic design. Let us 
hope, however, for the best under Count Vespi- 
gnani’s experienced guidance. 

The Roman Archaeological Committee has, I 
am glad to learn, determined to resume the scavi 
some years ago commenced on the site of the 
villa of the Empress Livia at Prima Porta, a 
village about eight miles from the city, where the 
most valuable treasure-trove was the truly 
noble statue of Augustus, in richly decorated 
cuirass, and military tunic, now standing in the 
“Braccio Nuovo” of the Vatican. There is 
reason to believe that much, more or less worthy 
to be preserved, still remains among the buried 
ruins ; and that a statue of Livia herself may be 
exhumed somewhere not far from the spot where 
that of her lord lay underground for so many 
ages, Cc HeEMays. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Two interesting bronze plaques have just been 
received from Nineveh by Mr. Rassam. They are 
of small size, and apparently formed a portion of 
the casing of some brazen gates. The figures are 
in repoussé work, and represent a procession of 

rsons bringing “tribute to my majesty,” as is 
indicated by a portion of an incised cuneiform in- 
scription which accompanies the figures. The art 
is of a good period, and the procession is divided 





into two rows by lines of rosettes. These inter- 
esting fragments will be exhibited by Mr. Ras- 
sam at the next meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. 


Coxxecrors do not often limit themselves to the 
works of a single master, nor among modern 
painters at least are there many who can be said 
to claim such exclusive worship. The experiment, 
however, has been tried with the best results in 
the case of Mr. Rickards at Manchester, where 
the talents of a living English painter are repre- 
sented with a fullness that could scarcely be 
matched elsewhere. Instead of trusting himself 
to hold the balance of taste amid the conflicting 
claims of modern schools, Mr. Rickards has 
devoted his energies to the task of bringing 
together an important and very varied series of 
the works of Mr. Watts, R.A. Many of these 
works are already known by their appearance at 
the Royal Academy, and others have been lent 
from time to time to the annual exhibitions of 
the Manchester Institution, but the value of the 
collection as a connected record of Mr. Watts’s 
career can best be appreciated by a consideration 
of the pictures as they are brought together under 
the roof of their fortunate possessor. We may even 
doubt whether it would be possible to find elsewhere 
such ample material for forming a judgment upon 
the artist’s position; and it is certain that the 
public display of such a collection could not fail 
to serve as a revelation even to many who already 
entertain a very high opinion of Mr. Watts’s 
powers. For Mr. Rickards has been fortunate in 
securing examples of every class of work with 
which the painter’s talent has associated itself; 
and he possesses, besides, a very interesting speci- 
men of sculpture in marble executed many years 
ago, during a residence at Florence, This consists 
of a head of Medusa, suggesting in the general 
motive of the composition the influence of the 
painting of the same subject now in the Uffizi 
Gallery, and attributed to Lionardo da Vinci. 
The head is thrown back in such a manner 
that the face, turned upward in full view, 
leaves the powerful lines of the outstretched neck 
as a prominent feature of the design ; and here as 
well as in the treatment of the face the artist has 
successfully realised the impression of.an intense 
agony calmed and controlled by the stronger pre- 
sence of death. Such a combination of the quali- 
ties of energy and repose is eminently fitted to 
the resources of sculpture, and the general effect 
is grand and impressive, but the execution does 
not display either the mastery or the completeness 
in detail which characterised Mr. Watts’s bust of 


Clytie exhibited some years ago in thegAcademy. 
Among the paintings there are 'y that we 


need do no more than mention as being already 
familiar to all students of Mr. Watts’s work. 
Such, for instance, are the large island design of 
the Deluge, with its wide expanse of waters, a 
small study of the subject of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, exhibited in the Dudley Gallery, and a sketch 
for the large Academy picture of Charity, exhi- 
bited two years ago. A small picture called 
Drowned, a female figute stretched out be- 
neath the dark arch of a bridge, has _like- 
wise been at the Dudley; Gallery, as well as 
a foreshortened figure of brilliant execution en- 
titled Ariadne, and a landscape- of the Island of 
Cos, with visionary forms"of beauty submerged in 
the quiet waters that wash its shores. To this 
list might be added a number of portraits that 
enrich Mr. Rickards’ collection, and of which the 
interest seems only to increase on further ac- 
quaintance. Prominent among the number are 
the portraits of Joachim, of the late Earl Brown- 
low, of Lady Bath, of Miss Prinsep, and, last but 
not least, of the artist himself. the class of 
portrait the collection also contains much more of 
equal importance that is not so familiar to the 
public. We-may particularly mention a splendid 
painting of Lord Lyndhurst in his robes, a work 
of magnificent intellectual force and the most 


solid technical qualities, As a worthy pendant . 
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to it there is also the portrait of the present 
Recorder of London; while as an example 
of a different manner may be mentioned the head 
of Miss Dalrymple, and a half-length of Miss 
Villars, of a noble severity in design and the 
most delicate refinement of colour. Chief —— 
ideal compositions is an allegorical picture entitle 
Time, Death, and Judgment. Here a fine poetic 
invention is expressed with a simplicity and force 
that the painter does not always command. The 
figures of Time and Death—the first as a youth in 
the fullness of life and strength, and the second a 
maiden stricken with grief and pale as a shadow— 
advance hand in hand, while above them, mount- 
ing upwards through a cloud of golden light, is 
seen the figure of Judgment. The idea of the 
composition is sustained by an ae scheme 
of colour in which the warm and cold tints are 
delicately contrasted, the deep flesh tones of 
the figure of Time and the crimson robe 
that he wears balancing the pallid hues of 
her face and the ashen grey of her ample 
garments, and both alike brought into har- 
mony with the flood of yellow light that beats 
down from above. Besides this picture, the col- 
lection includes a very graceful study for the figure 
of Psyche, and a small but finished rendering of 
the subject of Paolo and Francesca, which was 
afterwards expressed upon a larger scale. There 
is also a considerable representation of the artist's 
powers in the department of landscape, and in one 
example, a view of some cottages at Freshwater, 
we have evidence of a recent study of the beauty 
of outward nature. 


We understand that a new atelier for lady 
artists has been opened in Paris by M. Krug, an 
artist of known ability. The morning class begins 
at eight o’clock, working on till twelve o'clock 
from the semi-draped figure. The afternoon class, 
from one till five o’clock, is occupied specially 
with the study of portraiture. In the evening 
there is another class for two hours, again work- 
ing at the half-draped figure. M. Krug, besides 
his own assiduous instruction to the students, has 
secured for them also the benefit of weekly visits 
from three distinguished artists in Paris. 


Amone recent additions to the British Museum 
rint-room are acquisitions of the Work of 
nington. 
In November there will be held in London, we 
hear, a somewhat important sale of the Work of 
Méryon. 


M. Parzcxa, the young Hungarian painter 
now working in Paris, is engaged upon a large 
picture of the surgeon’s visit at the hospital. A 
mother holds up to the inspection of an eminent 
practitioner and his pupils a suffering child, pale, 
wan, and stripped naked for the visit. The work 
is in too early a stage to speak definitely of its 
pictorial qualities, but it is not too early to see 
that the artist will use in it his rare gifts of keen 
and sympathetic observation. There is nothing 
whatever of sentimentalin the work. It is, on the 
contrary, strongly pathetic and vigorous; and 
whatever faults of youth it may have, these must 
be put into the background by the presence of its 
really strong and remarkable qualities. The artist 
is also engaged on several smaller works more 
immediately agreeable. 


Ir there is much to be desired in England in the 
formation of provincial museums, there is much to 
be desired in France in their regulation. In all 
except the very st of provincial towns they 
are practically closed to the public. They are 
open, of course, to the tourist, on the reasonable 
condition of a fee to the concierge, and the less 
reasonable condition that the tourist shall spend 
some part of his time in the concierge’s pet 
corner, where he has arranged a collection of 
local faience or plaques by some living artist which 


he is directly interested in selling. But to the | 


1sant who withholds his fee and does not 
care about buying the plague the museum is 





practically closed. At Orleans, for instance, it is 
open once a week, except during long vacations, 
which occur pretty often: at Blois it is open 
once a month. This difficulty of access is little 
creditable to anyone concerned, and it can hardly 
be without influence in turning aside gifts to the 
museum. Even the local collector thinks twice 
before he bestows on -a museum treasures 
which, when once they are received, will but 
rarely be looked upon. Again, authorita- 
tive catalogues are greatly needed, to take the 
place of the pamphlets so much given to at- 
tribute to masters work which they never did. 
The French have little idea what treasures and 
what worthlessness are hidden away in the 
museums of their second-rate provincial towns. 


Tue Austrian animal-painter M. O. van 
Thoren has been this last summer at Trouville, 
and has amused himself by making many clever 
studies of the Parisian in the waters by the 
Roches Noires. From these he has worked up 
one or two bathing-pictures, in which aspects of 
the weather—wind, water, and sky—and attitudes 
of the motley crowd of costumed bathers are 
caught with very true observation: caught, visibly, 
sur le vif. M. van Thoren has already developed 
a special talent for these things. 


M. Rayon, who is about to leave for Paris, has 
now in progress several very interesting and im- 
portant etchings from the works of English 
painters. Noticeable among them is an unusually 
large plate after Mr. Ouless’s well-known portrait 
of Dr. Pochin. Such a subject, with its elaborate 
surroundings, demands on the part of the engraver 
the highest manipulative skill, and affords occa- 
sion for the exercise of what may justly be termed 
the inventive part of his craft. For to translate 
the varied incidents of colour into the stricter 
language of black and white requires a power of 
selection and arrangement scarcely inferior to 
that originally exercised by the painter. With 
a new material, and under altered conditions 
of effect, the etcher has to refashion the 
painter's scheme without sacrificing his inten- 
tion, and the result, when it is successful, may 
be compared with that achieved in the realm of 
language when a poem is so translated as to pre- 
serve, not merely the sense, but the music of the 
original. M. Rajon’s work in its present stage 
promises well, and the plate, when finished, will 
form a worthy companion to that already exe- 
cuted after Mr. Ouless’s portrait of Mr. Sale. 
Another large plate upon which M. Rajon is now 
engaged is from Mr. Tadema’s picture of the 
Proclamation of the Emperor Claudius; and a 
comparison of the two works, with their different 
systems of interpretation, serves to illustrate 
the varied resources of the engraver and his 
power of entering sympathetically into the 
most opposite kinds of pictorial beauty. In 
the presence of a plate of so much delicacy and 
elaboration as this it is interesting to observe that 
M. Rajon makes but little use of the burin, depend- 
ing for nearly all his effects upon pure etching and 
dry point. How delicate those effects can be is 
shown in a portrait of Mrs. Rose, taken from a 
drawing by Mr. Sandys, where the finest varia- 
tions of tone are produced within the limits of a 
scheme that makes no demand upon the full 
strength either of light or shadow. By his por- 
trait of Mr. Mill and Mr. Martineau, M. Rajon 
has already proved his peculiar fitness for the task 
of rendering the works of Mr. Watts, and we are 
glad to know that he is about to undertake other 

rtraits by the same master. No student of Mr. 
Watts’s work can have forgotten the splendid por- 
trait of Herr Joachim exhibited some years ago in 
the Academy—a painting marked, apart from other 
qualities, by a peculiar beauty of light and shade. 
M. Rajon has, we believe, been entrusted with 
the task of making an etching from this work, 
and he has also undertaken to reproduce by 
etching a portrait of the Prince of Wales upon 
which Mr. Watts is at present engaged. 





A very powerful committee has been formed 
in Paris to carry out the scheme of a Museum of 
the Decorative Arts proposed some time ago in 
the pages of L’ Art. 


Tue private view of the exhibition of pictures 
in oil at the Dudley Gallery takes place to-day 
(Saturday). 


A coMPETITION has been opened by the com- 
mune of Arc-sous-Oicon for a painting represent- 
ing the Martyrdom of St. Stephen, which is 
intended as a decoration of the high-altar in the 


parish church of that town. 


Tue old manufactory of Sévres has been en- 
tirely closed to the public since October 1 in 
consequence of the removal of the works, which 
is being carried on with great activity. The time 
for the opening of the new manufactory has not 
yet been fixed, but the Chronique predicts that in 
about two months the interior arrangements will 
be sufficiently advanced to admit the public, if 
not to the whole building, at all events to a con- 
siderable portion of it, and particularly to the 
new Ceramic Museum and the galleries of modern 
productions. 


On the proposition of the Mayor, the name of 
Eugéne Fromentin is to be given to one of the 
streets of La Rochelle, the town in which the 
late distinguished artist was born. It is likewise 
"ei, “wap to preserve a remembrance of his name 

y the same mode in Paris. 


Tue picture of Mohammed II., by M. Benjamin 
Constant, which attracted much admiration at the 
last Salon, has been presented by the French 
Government to the town of Toulouse to be placed 
in its Museum, 1 


THE eminent Italian engraver and lithographer 
Michael Fanoli died recently at Milan. He was 
the pupil of Cicognara, and leaves to the Academy 
of Fine Arts at Venice a large collection of draw- 
ings and sketches. 


M. Everkne Munrz finishes in the current 
number of the Chronique the important series of 
articles on the “ Tapestries of Raphael in the 
Vatican” which he has been for some time con- 
tributing to that paper, and in which he has made 
known the results of his researches into various 
inventories and books of the Vatican in which 
were recorded the particulars of the sums paid to 
Raphael and other artists for their works. M. 
Eugéne Muntz’s work will no doubt be republished 
in a more permanent form. It makes in many 
respects a useful addition to our knowledge of the 
art-history of a most important period. 


Tue third number of the magnificent Diction- 
ary of Architecture by M. Ernest Bosc (Diction- 
natre raisonné d architecture et des sciences et arts 
qui s'y rattachent) has just been published by the 
firm of Firmin-Didot and Co. It gives, besides a 
short treatise on heraldry, an excellent history of 
Byzantine architecture, illustrated with a chromo- 
lithograph which gives a good idea of the splendour 
of the colour employed by the Byzantine mosaists 
and decorative artists. 


Tue fiftieth exhibition of the Berlin Academy 
is not held this year in the old Academy build- 
ings, but in a temporary structure erected for the 
purpose on what is called the Museums-insel, 
opposite the artillery barracks. The greater part 
of the pictures are arranged in long parallel corri- 
dors, with side lights, a convenient arrangement 
for seeing them to advantage. Anotherconvenience 
is that a café and restaurant have been opened in 
the new building. Of the pictures, the most 
noticeable is the large historical painting by Gentz, 
representing The Crown Prince of Germany enter- 
ing Jerusalem in 1869, All the principal figures 
in this picture are portraits, but the Oriental 
character of the scene is nevertheless well pre- 
served, and the grouping of various representatives 
of Eastern society is effective and picturesque. 
The gorgeous procession of Eastern dignitaries, 
the Jerusalem crowd, with its veiled women, and 
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even the artist, who has depicted himself seated 
on a donkey sketching the scene, are all 
reproduced with the utmost realistic accu- 
racy and artistic skill. Andreas Achenbach’s 
Fish Market at Ostend is another realistic painting, 
though of a totally different character. Here we 
have dashing seas painted as only Achenbach 
knows how to paint them, and rough seamen and 
fish-wives instead of grave Oriental ecclesiastics 
and veiled ladies. Of religious subjects the most 
remarkable is a Holy Family by the popular 
genre painter Knaus. This work is executed with 
the fervent religious spirit that marks the works 
of the early masters of the art, though it is by no 
means a copy of any particular master. It is said 
to have been painted for the Empress of Russia, 
and excites great interest and attention. The 
mediaeval subject of The Dance of Death is again 
depicted by Gustav Spangenberg, who represents 
the Death-skeleton walking along a desolate plain 
with a long train of followers, but still ringing 
his bell to summon others to join in his ghastly 
procession. Of portraits, those by Gustav Richer 
stand, as usual, pre-eminent, but there are several 
other admirable portraits exhibited, among which 
may be noticed the portrait of a young lady by 
Oscar Begas, and his own portrait by Graef. 
Landscape art also occupies a high position, so 
that altogether, both for general excellence and 
several exceptional works, the Berlin Salon of this 
year is considered to have more than an average 
degree of merit. 


Tue catalogue of the Grenville Library in the 
British Museum has a mistake which does injus- 
tice to the memory of the old Elizabethan and 
Jacobean surveyor, John Norden. It states that 
his beautifully written and illustrated MS. de- 
scription of Essex, No. LV. of the Grenville 
MSS.—a small collection little known—is the 
same as that edited by Sir Henry Ellis for the 
Camden Society from the Marquis of Salisbury’s 
MS.: whereas it is a second and enlarged edition, 
with many fresh interesting details, a charming 
little drawing of a “watchet or pale blew” 
saffron flower, with a full description of it, and a 
superb blazon of the arms of the Earl of Essex, 
to whom the book is dedicated. The Essex anti- 
quarian folk ought certainly to facsimile this 
manuscript. The Camden Society will, we hope, 
give its additions to their print of the first edition 
in the next number of ‘their Miscellany. Norden 
was very poor, and had been very ill. “In the 
interime ” of his ailings he evidently revised his 
“ first view of this simple description of Essex,” 
for which, no doubt, Lord Burghleigh paid him, 
and sent this handsome second view or edition of 
the book to the Earl of Essex, to get some more 
money from him. 








THE STAGE. 


TRAGEDY AT THE THEATRE FRANGAIS, 
Paris : October 12, 1876. 

From the death of Rachel until within the last 
ear or two, Tragedy, as performed at the Théatre 

rancais, had but small chance of success. One 
or two uninspired writers, who had studied Cor- 
neille, wrote five acts of dignified dulness, and 
these were patiently represented by trained per- 
formers in the conventional way. The whole 
thing was a concession to the respectable tradi- 
tions of the theatre. The “house of Moliére” 
was allowed to be amusing six nights of the week 
on condition of being always grave and generally 
empty on the seventh. There is now a change. 
People have gone to La Fille de Roland a second 
time, and for its own sake. Pit and boxes are 
crowded to-day by the representation of Rome 
vaincue, and Rome vaincue is played at least three 
nights in the week. The playgoer may ask, Is 
the new fashion to be of long duration? And 
what is it owing to? It is owing to a combina- 
tion of circumstances and persons which the next 
generation—nay, which the playgoing world of 
even ten years hence—is not likely to see repeated 





or continued. It is owing to the defeats of 1871, 
to Mounet Sully, to Sarah Bernhardt, and to M. 
Francisque Sarcey. 

But M. Francisque Sarcey will be the first to 
tell you that it is not. As far as he is concerned, 
he records and embodies the public feeling, he 
will say, rather than leads it. That is partially 
true; but what is truer is that he finds himself 
so placed that he can advocate a cause while 
at times seeming only to chronicle it. He likes 
French tragedy, and little would it matter 
whether he liked it or not if its performance 
had to be left to the excellent dulness of Mau- 
bant, or the measured stateliness of Mdlle. Agar. 
But he likes French tragedy ; and here is Mounet 
Sully, with no remarkable talent, but with a 
voice and presence that win audiences, and here 
is Sarah Bernhardt—the one actress of genius of 
our day—ready to play init. Nor are these alone. 
Two writers at least have come to the front—and 
there must be others behind—who have known 
how to strike a note which would find an easy re- 
sponse, La Fille de Roland and Rome vaincue are, in 
a sense, tragedies, but tragedies which, like M. Emile 
Augier’s drama of Jean de Thomeray, have used, not 
indeed the precise incidents, but the emotions and 
situations of the war. La Fille de Roland—M. 
Henri de Bornier’s piece—is admirable work, and 
will live ten years very likely ; more than that, its 
lyric about the two swords will belong to French 
literature. Rome vaincue is an elaborate exhibi- 
tion of ability, but what does it contain—except 
an opportunity for Sarah Bernhardt—which has 
not been done as well by many men in many 
times? Where is the unmistakeable personality, 
the first and last attribute of a writer whose work, 
whether received or not at the moment, is at all 
events to stay? You do not see it. Nor does 
M. Francisque Sarcey—M. Parodi’s advocate— 
succeed in showing it to you. 

But M. Francisque Sarcey is a power in Paris. 
Authors and actors have to reckon with him, and 
he affects to wonder at it. Young women, with 
their mothers, come to him from the Conserva- 
toire, “as if,” he says, “a few words in a journal 
must influence their career.” But it is not “a” 
journal whose encouragement they want: it is the 
encouragement of Sarcey. Sarcey is good-natured, 
but confessedly incorruptible. No array of mothers 
and daughters greatly influences Sarcey. But the 
encouragement that the accepted critic withholds 
from an individual of doubtful capacity he be- 
stows enthusiastically on the literary school of 
his choice. The actress must make her own way 
with the public, but the tragedy is extolled. And 
when M. Francisque Sarcey extols a piece, the 
theatre fills. 

You have not to look on very far to see that 
there must be an end to this influence. A critic 
of equal ability with M. Sarcey, and with other 
leanings in literature, would not write for many 
years without gathering round him the support 
not only of the aggrieved and disappvinted mem- 
bers of the two professions of Letters and the 
Stage with whom the potent critic of the day may 
— to be embroiled, but also of a large silent 
public whose mouthpiece M. Sarcey has never been 
—who have never had adequate means of expres- 
sion, since M. Sarcey has expressed so well 
the sentiments of those whose sentiments he 
shares. Some day you will have a critic who 
will tell you—and with all M. Sarcey’s frank- 
ness and plain-speaking—that the first three 
acts of Rome vaincue are the ideal of tedious 
commonplace; that M. Maubant on the stage is 
not a man but a mask, and that traditional tragedy 
in Alexandrines is only supportable when an 
actress like Sarah Bernhardt ceases to have a single 
movement or gesture of tradition. 

We tried to point out, a month ago, in what 
was the force of Sarah Bernhardt’s Phédre. Its 
force, summed up in a word, was in its modern- 
ness. It veiled or ignored the morbid passion 
which since Massinger has had no place in Eng- 
lish literature or art, and which French literature 


ment of infinite and hopeless re 





It was an embodi- 
t—from be- 
ginning to end hardly more. In what now 
is the force of Rome vaincue? It is in the 
last two acts as the last two acts are acted 
by Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. They are not in 
their acting tragedy at all, as tragedy is under- 
stood in the Rue Richelieu. They are hardly 
tragedy in conception, or, at least, they lose hold 
of the main theme and find their real interest to 
be in what is but an episode. You have vainly 
endeavoured in the first three acts to be interested 
in the fortunes of Rome. Hannibal—will he be 
defeated or not? Will the punishment of the 
Vestal Virgin who has dared to love suffice to 
turn away the vengeance of the godsP The 
question has been discussed by M. Parodi in 
laborious verse, delivered by Maubant and the 
rest of them —for the conscientious Maubant 
is but a type—with the regularity of emphasis 
and conventionality of gesture which would 
almost spoil fine things, were there fine things 
to spoil And now it is the fourth act. 
Posthumia, the Vestal Virgin’s grandmother, 
is informed that — must perish, and by 
hunger, and alone. The perils of Rome are for- 
gotten; the allusions to France, delivered with 
uplifted arm and pompous utterance at the foot- 
lights, are forgotten also. For there is a personal 
agony. Posthumia, with white hair falling round 
her cheeks, and with blind eyes turned up high 
under the eyelids, is groping about to find who 
there is to plead to, and where is the child she 
may embrace. The measured swing of the verses 
is all gone. The words, such as they are, are in 
the background, so delivered now that they seem 
but the accidental utterances of an immense agi- 
tation. Gesture and cry and change of voice tell 
the story which from this point you care about. 
Rome and Hannibal, and M. Parodi and his 
patriotism are out of sight. One real figure 
with a real agony is on the stage—Posthumia. 
And so it is through all that is left—purpose- 
lessness of the pleading, the wildness ‘of the 
embrace, the gathered resolution for another end 
than the end which has been planned. Pos- 
thumia silently and secretly proffers a dagger to 
the girl. The girl understands, and it is better 
than the endless death of hunger in the cave. 
But her hands are fettered. Posthumia, without 
a moment's doubting, will do it herself. Is it 
here—“ la place de ton cour?” Opimia is dead, 
and the interest is with Posthumia alone while 
they carry the girl to the rock, and the old woman, 
now dazed and forgetful of the last minute’s ex- 

erience, feebly totters to the tomb with lifted 

ands, the curtain falling on her last plaintive 
cry :— 

“‘Opimia, ma fille, ouvres! c’est ton aieule.” 

That, of course, is an extraordinary success. 
Nothing that was said of the acting in Phédre is 
quite adequate to the praise of this, for the like of 
it has not been seen by any who have not seen 
Rachel. Only do not go away saying that 
French classical tragedy is seriously revived 
because M. Sarcey praises Parodi, and many 
women like Mounet Sully, and because Sarah 
Bernhardt, by giving a wrench toa play, has turned 
and saved it at the close, bringing on to this dead 
stage a human interest intense and sudden. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


has reserved for the curious. 





Two English Theatres, lately closed, have this 
week opened their doors, but neither with a pro- 
gramme requiring lengthened notice. The Char- 
ing Cross Theatre is occupied by Mr. Henderson 
and Miss Lydia Thompson and their gay and 
lively company, and the playhouse is hence- 
forth to be known as the “ Folly ”—“ a name,” says 
Mr. Henderson very modestly, “which will suffi- 
ciently indicate the nature of the entertainment.” 
We hear it was originally proposed to call the 
place “the Toothpick.” That would have been 
still better; but “the Folly” will do. 
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Tue Saint James’s Theatre is the second play- 
house re-opened this week, and it puts forth as its 
attraction “a comedy played for the first time in 
England”—Three Millions of Money. Three 
Millions of Mi is one of those pieces which 
generally succeed best in the original French, and 
in one particular Parisian theatre. The French 
play-going public in London is familiar already 
with the Trente Millions de Gladiateur. It has 
laughed at it during more seasons than one. The 
public that enjoys this kind of thing in English 
will have its laugh at the St. James’s Theatre, 
thanks, in part, to the exertions of Mrs. John 
Wood and Mr. George Honey; but the piece is 
not one with great claims to approval. Boisterous 
acting is a help to it. 


An adaptation of Martin Chuzzlewit, to be en- 
titled Pecksniff, is underlined for early production 
at the Folly Theatre, where it will precede the 
extravaganza, 


Tue last nights of The Great Divorce Case are 
announced at the Criterion. This piece has been 
one of the rare instances of successful adaptation. 


Motz. Apetinge Duptay, the débutante at the 
Théatre Francais, has had an unusual history, 
only part of which the Paris Figaro, with an 
unwonted reticence, published a day or two since. 
The Figaro’s anecdotes are amusing; but what is 
of interest to the playgoer is this—that the young 
lady comes from Brussels without any other 
practice whatever than that which is afforded by 
the Conservatoire of that city, and the special 
lessons of Mdlle. Tordeus, who from the first 
thought much of her ability. At present, Mdlle. 
Dudlay is wanting in mobility of facial expression, 
and she has a common fault of young talent— 
that of imitating talent that has made its way— 
but she has also very uncommon grace, and a 
voice of fine quality. She has had the good for- 
tune to persuade some eminent members of her 
new profession to believe in her very much ; and 
her success with artists is greater perhaps than 
her success with the public. 


Tue Cog Hardy of M. Poupart Davyl will fall 
far short of the success of the Maitresse Légitime. 
It was produced at the Porte Saint-Martin at the 
end of last week, amidst applause from the gal- 
leries which found no echo in the parts of the 
house most frequented by judges. M. Poupart 
Davy] has given us sentiment instead of laughter : 
drama instead of comedy. The change is not, in 
his case, for the better; for while the comedy 
contained much that was entertaining, the new 
drama has but little to arrest the attention. Du- 
maine, a quite clever actor who allows himself to 
exaggerate, appears in its principal character, and 
Dumaine has saved bad pieces from failure. The 
Porte Saint-Martin audience, moreover, is not 
sensitive as to the graces of literary style, and did 
not on the first night appear much moved to 
laughter by such a sentence as “I have managed 
to keep my head on my shoulders, but my heart ts 
decapitated.” But those who have an eye for 
literary excellence will require a good deal of 
brilliant scenery and costumes of the Renaissance 
to make them forgetful of passages such as these. 
The truth is, M. Poupart Davyl has followed too 
lightly in the steps of the elder Dumas. Dumas, 
at least, knew the stage, and how to conceal his 
literary imperfections. M. Poupart Davyl has 
made a mistake, and it may be doubted whether, 
notwithstanding all the energy and goodwill 
which Dumaine and Dica Petit bring to bear on 
the interpretation of the piece, it will have an 
continued success. M. Poupart Davyl must wor 
hard; he is not without “the instinct of the 
theatre,” and knows sometimes how to resume, as 
it were, a situation in a word, but then he loses 
himself again, and an endless unprofitable dialogue 
wearies an audience whose attention he might 


have held, 


_ Tue three-act play in verse called Compensa- 
tions has not been able to hold its own very long 





at the Gymnase, where the Hotel Godelot has had 
to be revived pending the production of some im- 
portant piece. 


Mapame Jupic has appeared at the Variétés 
in Mdme. Schneider’s famous part, Za Belle 
Hélene. Wer performance is liked as much as 
Schneider’s, but by different people. Madame 
Judic has always a certain finesse in her impu- 
dence: Schneider was saucy and gross. The piece 
has aged very much: all sorts of allusions to cor- 
ruptions and scandals of the day when it was - 
duced passing now unnoticed and unrecognised. 


Tue Crime de Villefranche, the last sensation 
drama at the Chateau d’Eau, would appear to owe 
one of its chief incidents to the murder committed 
by Miiller, the German, in a railway carriage on 
the North London line. It is very realistically 
done. 


WE understand that a comedy in three acts 
entitled Flirtaticn, written by Mr. George Somers 
Bellamy (author of Two Wedding Rings, New 
Shakspertan Dictionary of Quotation, &c.) and 
Mr. Frederick Romer, is now in the hands of 
Mr. Swanborough, of the Strand. 








MUSIC. 
MDME, ARABELLA GODDARD'S RECITALS. 


Arter an absence from England of nearly four 
years, Mdme. Arabella Goddard has once more 
reappeared in public. It was at one time stated 
that she had resolved never to perform again in 
this country. If she ever had formed such a 
resolution, her admirers will be grateful to her 
for not having kept it. She has given two 
Recitals at St. James’s Hall, the first of which 
took place on Thursday week, and the second on 
Thursday last. The occasion will be a favourable 
one for offering a few remarks on the talented 
artist's merits, and endeavouring to show on what 
are founded her claims to her high position in the 
musical world. 

Perhaps the first point that would strike a 

hearer of Mdme. Goddard is the remarkable 
beauty of her touch, and her command of can- 
tabile playing. In this respect she certainly has 
few equals and no superiors. Even in the most 
elaborate and difficult passages the tone is never 
sacrificed. I cannot say that I ever remember to 
have heard her thump. And this beautiful tone 
is produced with the utmost apparent ease, and 
an absence of the slightest effort, the result of a 
mechanism developed to the highest possible 
pitch of perfection. There has seldom been a 
janist who, with so extensive a répertoire as 
Mame. Goddard, has played so few wrong notes 
in public. Whatever the class of music she 
is performing, whether it be a fugue by Bach, a 
sonata by Beethoven, or a fantasia by Thalberg, 
she is equally note-perfect, and impresses her 
audience with a feeling of her complete technical 
mastery of every resource of her instrument. 

There is yet another respect in which Mdme. 
Goddard deserves the highest esteem. It must 
not be forgotten that no pianist in this country 
has done so much for the revival of undeservedly 
neglected works of the old masters of the piano as 
the lady in question. It will be sufficient to 
mention the names of Sebastian Bach, Friede- 
mann Bach, Handel, Dussek, Clementi, Steibelt 
and Woelfli, all of which are associated with 
Mdme. Goddard’s performances of their works at 
her own recitals and at the Monday Popular Con- 
certs, to show that in this matter she has no 
ordinary claim to the gratitude of musicians. 
Many of the most beautiful compositions of the 
pre-Beethoven period have been, so far as the 
present generation is concerned, rescued from 
oblivion through her exertions. I believe I am 
correct also in saying that she was the first who 
ventured in this country to play Beethoven’s latest 
and most difficult sonatas in public. 

And yet, with all these excellences, with a 





technique in some respects unequalled by any other 
player, Mdme. Goddard has uae iomeed t me 
to fall just short, and only just, of being an artist 
of the first rank. It is unpleasant to have to 
say this; but after the remarks made above, 
the suppression of truth, were it not said, would 
certainly be equivalent to the suggestion of false- 
hood. Her playing lacks one thing, and but one 
—the divine fire. To say that it is expressionless 
would be untrue ; but the expression seems rather 
as if it were put in for the sake of giving variety 
of colour than as if it were the result of the 
player's own feeling of the music. This is spe- 
cially noticeable in the sudden changes from piano 
to forte, or the reverse, in the middle of a phrase 
and where there is no apparent warrant for it in 
the text. There is real pleasure in listening to the 
volumes of pure and unforced tone which the player 
draws from her instrument, to the wonderful 
evenness, the exquisite “ pearling ” (as the Germans 
call it) of her scale passages and runs; but the 
performance seldom if ever touches the heart. 
One listens to it with the same feeling of delighted 
astonishment as would be excited by a wonder- 
fully finished = of machinery. Hence she is 
most successful in music in which the mechanical 
a rag over the aesthetic; Hummel and 

halberg suit her style far better than Beethoven ; 
and she excels in Bach and Handel far more than 
in Chopin, 

The various peculiarities which have been 
mentioned were fully illustrated at the first recital, 
last Thursday week. Mdme. Goddard appears 
to have lost none of her exquisite finish by her 
tour round the world ; her power of making the 
piano sing is just as remarkable as it was four 
years ago, and her mastery of mechanical difficul- 
ties no less astounding. The programme of the 
recital, too, was fully worthy of the player's repu- 
tation. It was as follows :— 

Grand Sonata in D, Op. 106 - Hummel. 

Selection, “Songs without Words” Mendelssohn. 

Nocturne in E major 

Waltz in D flat } 

Grand Sonata, Op. 53 . P - Beethoven. 

Suite de Piéces in G minor , . Handel. 

32 Variations in C minor , - Beethoven. 

La Femme du Marin . - Kalkbrenner. 

Widmung . ‘ . ‘ . Schumann-Liszt. 

Grand Fantasia on Masaniello . Thalberg. 

To such a selection as this the most captious 
critic could take no exception. The most entirely 
satisfying performances were the fantasia b 
Thalberg and the Suite by Handel. In bot 
these numbers Mdme. Goddard was exactly 
) 


- Chopin. 


suited. It may, indeed, be doubted whether an 
one but the late composer could have played t 
Masantello transcription so well as it was played 
on this occasion, One hardly knew which more 
to admire, the varied gradations of tone-power, 
or the finish and delicacy of the ornamental pas- 
sages. In Handel’s Suite, also (the seventh of 
the first set), the polyphonic writing, and the 
imitative passages which form so important a 
feature of the music, were rendered with the 
greatest distinctness and a true appreciation of 
their meaning. The variations by Beethoven, in 
which the composer has copied the form and style 
of the older masters while preserving his own 
individuality, were very finely played; but the 
sonata was, to my mind, far less satisfactory. It 
was mechanically as perfect as it could be; but 
the “reading” left much to desire. The per- 
formance of Hummel’s sonata was a wonderful 
piece of bravura playing, in which the pianist was 
again in her element ; ‘but both the “Lieder” of 
Mendelssohn and the Nocturne of Chopin suffered 
from the arbitrary alternations of piano and forte 
spoken of above, while the little Waltz in D flat 
was taken at a tremendous pace (which surely 
can gee | have been intended by the composer) 
which robbed it of its poetry, and made it sound 
like a finger-exercise. 

The programme of the second recital, which 
took place after our going to press this week, was 
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no less excellent than that of the first. It in- 
cluded Beethoven's sonata in OC minor, Op. 111, 
Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 
Woelfl’s “Ne Plus Ultra” sonata, a “ Sonate 
Fantaisie” by Friedemann Bach, a Suite by 
Handel, and shorter pieces by Bennett, Moscheles, 
Thalberg, Hummel, and Chopin. 
EBENEZER Provt. 





Tue novelties at last Saturday’s Crystal Palace 
Concert were a violin concerto by Friedrich 
Hégar, and Gevaert’s overture to his comic opera 
Le Billet de Marguerite. The concerto, which 
was produced at the suggestion of Herr Wil- 
helmj, though it had not before been played at 
Sydenham, had been previously heard in Eng- 
land, as Herr Wilhelmj brought it forward at 
one of the concerts at the Albert Hall (on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1875), and he has, we believe, also 
given it at the Promenade Concerts. As the 
concerto was specially composed for him, his par- 
tiality for it is perhaps not unnatural; it is 
scarcely justified by the merits of the work itself, 
which, though ingenious in its construction, and 
very showy for the solo instrument, is excessively 
dry. That the work received the fullest justice 
from the player need scarcely be said. Later in 
the afternoon Herr Wilhelm) performed his own 
transcription of Walther’s “ Preislied” from 
Wagner's Meistersinger, which produced far more 
effect than the concerto. Gevaert’s overture, which 
is unmistakeably French in style, is a most charm- 
ing little piece, making not the least pretensions 
to greatness, but full of melodious ideas, and 
most ingeniously orchestrated. The other instru- 
mental pieces of the concert were the overture 
to Fingal’s Cave and Schumann's Symphony 
in B flat, both of which were played as Mr. 
Manns’s band alone can play them. The vocal 
music was of excellent quality. The singers were 
Miss Catherine Penna, who is rapidly taking a 
high position as one of our most promising 
soprani, and who gave Handel's “From mighty 
kings” and two songs by Rubinstein with ad- 
mirable taste, and Miss Enriquez, whose fine con- 
tralto voice and good style were heard to great 
advantage in Handel’s song “Cangio d’aspetto” 
from his opera Admeto, and in Wallace’s “ Sweet 
and low.” This afternoon’s programme, besides 
Mendelssohn’s “ Reformation ” symphony, and the 
overture to Fidelio, includes Gade'’s cantata The 
Erl-King’s Daughter, an Andante from an unpub- 
lished symphony by Haydn, and a “ Marche Hé- 
roique” by Saint-Saens. 

Mr. Cart Rosa’s enterprise at the Lyceum 
continues to be as well supported as hitherto. 
Since the Flying Dutchman, the production of 
which has been already reported in our columns, 
no novelties have been brought forward; a de- 
tailed notice is therefore unnecessary. 


Durine the present week the Bristol Musical 
Festival has taken place in the Colston Hall, under 
the direction of Mr. Charles Hallé. The principal 
vocalists announced were Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. 
Albani, Mdmes. Edith Wynne, Patey, and Tre- 
belli-Bettini, Messrs. Edward Lloyd, W. H. Cum- 
mings, Kearton, Maybrick, and Herr Behrens. 
The works to be given consisted entirely 
of more or less familiar pieces, and included Elijah, 
Verdi's Requiem, Israel in Egypt, Spohr’s Fall of 
Babylon, Beethoven's Engedi (the Mount of Olives 
with a different text), the Hymn of Praise, and 
the Messiah. 


A copy of the sixth volume of Mendel’s Mustk- 
alisches Conversations-Lexicon (Berlin: Oppen- 
heim), which is just published, has been forwarded 
to us. ~ A few months since we noticed the earlier 
volumes of the work in these columns; and an 
examination of that now issued certainly shows no 
falling off as compared with its predecessors. In 
previous publications of this kind it has too often 
seemed as if thé editors had grown tired of their 
work before its completion, and the latter part of 
their task has been hurried over. This is to some 





extent the case even with the great Dictionary of 
Fétis. The present work shows no signs of such 
undue haste. The whole of the sixth volume is 
occupied with the letters K and L; and on a 
moderate computation it contains at least 1,700 
articles. Of these the most important is that by 
Th. Rode on “ Literatur,” which occupies forty- 
eight pages, and contains a most elaborate cata- 
logue of the principal works on music, divided 
into twenty sections for convenience of reference. 
What adds much to the value of this catalogue 
is that the name of the publisher isin nearly every 
instance given. To many readers this article 
alone will be worth the price of the whole 
volume. Among other valuable papers are 
those on “ Kehlkopf,” “ Kirchenlied,” “ Kirchen- 
musik,” “Kirchentine,” “Klang,” “ Kunst,” 
“ Lied,” and “ Liedertafel,” among the theoretical 
and historical articles; while the biographies of 
Franz Lachner, Orlando di Lasso, Lindpaintner, 
Lipinski, Carl Liéwe, Lortzing, Lotti, and espe- 
cially Liszt, may be named as remarkably good. 
The great feature of the work, however, continues 
to be its completeness. In this respect it is cer- 
tainly unapproached by any musical lexicon. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL AND Co. have in the press 
and will shortly publish Medical Hints on Pro- 
duction and Management of the Voice, by Mr. 
Lennox Browne, Surgeon to the Royal Society of 
Musicians. This work will be an extension of 
the author’s paper on “ The Voice as a Musical 
Instrument,” which was one of the most interest- 
ing of those communicated during the last session 
of the Musical Association. 
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